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New Driver Training Films . 


the 
Defensive 
Driving 
Series 


NEWEST ADDITION to the Council's library of driver training 


All you will see and hear is a driver trainer talking about traffic 
films is The Defensive Driving Series”, a series of 


six films situations and demonstrating safety rules by 


use of simple 
overing the six basic traffic situations wherein your vehicle and 


training aids such as a blackboard, chart, drawings, and a table 
mother vehicle can collide. Each of 


: tions and the p. Even the vehicle models used are non-representational 
driving ru : Thi 


‘ arate filr is makes the series applicable to any type of motor vehicle 
The lms are 16: : and w witl ] \ and iriver in any branch of the motor transportation industry in 
hronized nd Punnir i ‘ nut cact luding school bus drivers and passenger car 


ictens ‘ 


drivers and thus 
ily aE sitable for showing at high schools, driver training schools, or 
per a ' ; Ww ; 
’ : fe ; ide service clubs. It also means long life for your series because 
eries ecause it ci tail tw yu in atures é I an ac a pe 

; there are no illustrated vehicles to go out of date 
effectiveness longer n life 
that the message is dated also 
Here are six films that will fit into your training room as neatly 
as though they were produced by your own training staff 


We teel 


and imply 
around the six ba trafhe situa 


nprehensive course in defensive 


They 
drivers and also lends itself to selective use in are fast paced. The essential subject matter is presented 
the re-training of accident repeaters who often have difficulty 


quickly and in a logical and interesting manner and in language 
with one particular type of accident your drivers will understand and remember. 
The second built-i ature involves the manner of treatment The films are priced at $360.00 per set less member discount of 
subject n r. Except for a few brief glimpses, you 10% 
will see no vehicles 


given the » resulting in the Jow net price of $324.00 per set for mem- 
Quantity prices are available on request 

films are a natural for your 1959 program. Use the 
ipon below in ordering. 


professional drivers doing their stuff 


bers 
behind the wheel, no carefully 


rigged accident scenes in whicl These 


the hero reacts just ir me to prevent an accident 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCI 


{25 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinots (Stock No. 278.30) 


Please send sets of The Defensive Driving Series ($360.00 per set less 10% discount to members) 


to the undersigned. Check or money order enclosed . Deduct from Service Credit , Bill me 
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Stretching the long arm 


of the law in Fresno 


48 Solos and Servi-Cars travel 30,000 miles a month 
keeping law and order in this California city of 123,000. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON Police motorcycles 


help stretch equipment 
and manpower dollars too! 


Caught in the squeeze between rising manpower and equipment costs 
and rapid urban expansion, progressive police departments everywhere 
are relying more and more on Harley-Davidson motorcycles. Besides 
offering the most flexible operation on wheels (see key at right), both 
personnel and budget go further . . . the officer on a Harley-Davidson 
gets where he is needed most in the shortest time possible — and 
does it more economically. 
Ask your Harley-Davidson dealer for details on ’59 Solos and Servi 

Cars. Ask, too, about features including new Solo transistor radio 5. ibe. ila ond criminol 
that boosts coverage without draining the battery. Or write Harley 6 lh aa 4 
Davidson Motor Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis., for free illustrated literature. perso Recast le 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


Police Motorcycles 


servi-car 


Here's the key to 

your overall picture: 
Solo 
1. Patrolling highways and expressways 
2. Spot traffic control 
3. Emergency and special duty 
Servi-Car 
4. Parking inspection 
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Dear Editor 


( ongratulations to you and your fine 
staff for a most readable magazine 


One little suggestion for future 
reference, We are suggesting that the 
National Safety Council put competi- 
tion among cities for trathc safety 
standing on the basis of number of 

fatal accidents’ per 10,000 vehicles, 
rather than number of people killed in 
those accidents. The total dead would 
still be counted and reported, but com- 
petition would be on the actual number 
of fatal crashes 


Denver, for instance, would not 


have suffered such a blow, statistically, 
when the six high school kids wrapped 





Before You Apecify, consider how 


operating efficiency will be increased and 
long-life low cost performance assured, 


with these important Baughman ice con- 


trol features: 





BAUGHMAN| 


WRITE TODAY for illustrated Bulletin A-408-B. 
Une 


224 SHIPMAN ROAD 


THE MAIL BAG 


themselves around a tree early in 1958, 
if the competition had been on the 
basis of number of fatal accidents, 
rather than fatalities. 


Jack E. Gunnell, Director 
Indianapolis Safety Council 


Starting with the 1957 Annual In- 
ventory of Trafic Safety Activities, 
grading is done on the basis of acet- 
dents rather than deaths; the analyses 
include comments on both totals. The 
monthly tables in TRAFFIC SAFETY 
still show deaths only; agreement has 
not been reached yet on changing 
these to an accident basis —Editor 


T. E. POTTS EQUIPMENT CO. DELIVERS 


8 NEW BAUGHMAN SAND and CINDER SPREADERS 
TO CITY OF BUFFALO 


Dear Editor: 


First, may I say congratulations on 
the big gradual improvement that I 
note in TRAFFIC SAFETY magazine. 
The articles seem to be more interest- 
ing, informative, stimulating and per- 
tinent. 

The special occasion of this letter is 
the lead article in the February issue, 
“The Case Against Compulsory Insur- 
ance.” The author, Mr. Mertz, has 
done an unusually fine job of present- 
ing his side of the question. However, 
I hope that the other side of the ques- 
tion receives due consideration be- 
cause most certainly there is another 
side. 

Thomas M. Powers 
Judge, Municipal Court 
Akron, Ohio 


An article stating the other side of 
this question is now in preparation 
and will appear in an early issue. 


Editor 














chain freezing. 


strength of 40,000 Ibs. 


LUBE-IMPREGNATED CHAIN DISCHARGE ... 
positively insures greater corrosion resistance and virtually eliminates 


STRONGEST BODY MADE. . 
jacks and internal bracing for full body support. 
FEWER WORKING PARTS. . 


a Baughman exclusive, 


TOUGHEST CHAIN DISCHARGE of any ice control body . . . total test 
. with reinforced top edge, extended side 


. less maintenance, yet positive spreading 


with even, quick, safe discharge. 


BAUGHMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


JERSEYVILLE, ILL. 
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444T'S in the hopper!” 


Delivering themselves of 
these magic words, the backers 
of many a proposed traffic 
safety bill fold their hands and 
complacently wait for the bill 
to become law. 


Chances are it waver will. The 
hurdles between introduction 


Fleet Posters 

Coming Events 

The Traffic Record 

The Safety Library 

New Safety Equipment 
Safety Product Literature 


and passage of a bill are for- 
midable and not many bills 
clear them. Some come a cropper 
in committee, others on the floor 
of House or Senate. A relatively 
few are signed by the governor. 


The legislative round-up on 
page 14 gives an idea of the 
number of traffic safety bills to 
hit the legislatures. 


The only ones that will come 
down the home stretch are 
those whose sponsors are in 
there plugging every minute. 
When a bill goes “in the hop- 
per’ that's the time to get out - 
the whip and spurs. 
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DEATH TOLL RISES 
IN FIRST MONTH OF 1959 


Increase halts steady improvement begun two years ago 


d iprag nation skidded in January in 
its steady drive toward lower traf- 
fic death tolls 
Highway fatalities across the country 
went up 4 per cent in the opening 
month of 1959 
The increase brought a halt to con 
tinued improvement in the trafhc toll 
that began more than two years ago 
and had saved more than 2,600 lives 
The January toll was 2,875—110 
65 total for the same 


7 


more than the 2, 
month last year 

Traflic accidents in January also re 
sulted in approximately 100,000 dis 
abling injuries 

January was only the third month in 
the last 26 to show an increase in traf 
fic deaths over the same month of the 
year before. The toll for October of 
1958 was up 5 per cent, and in August 
of 1957 it went up 4 per cent 

No one knows just what caused the 
January increase, but it is reasonable 
to assume that complacency was one 
of the reasons, and perhaps the big- 


gest one 


Of the 48 states reporting for Jan- 
uary, 16 had fewer deaths than in last 
January, six reported no change and 
26 had increases. 


A total of 671 cities with more than 
10,000 population showed a 2 per 
cent increase in traffic deaths in Jan- 
uary. Of these, 506 had perfect rec- 
ords. Decreases were reported by 106, 
while 112 had more deaths than a year 
before. 

Of the cities with perfect records 
in January, the three largest were Buf- 
falo, N. Y. (595,300); Toledo, Ohio 
(339,500), and Norfolk, Va. (291,- 
000.) 

The three leading cities in each 
group at the end of January, ranked 
according to the number of deaths per 
10,000 registered vehicles were: 


Group I (Over 1,000,000) 
Reg. 
Rate 
2.1 
2.5 
3.4 


Pop. 
Rate 
6.8 
6.7 
10.5 


Detroit, Mich. 
Chicago, Il. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Group II (750,000 to 1,000,000) 
Cleveland, Ohio 2.8 
San Francisco, Calif. - 2.9 
Washington, D. C. 4.6 

Group III (500,000 to 750,000) 
Buffalo, N. Y. 0.0 
Seattle, Wash. 1.3 
Minneapolis, Minn. 2.3 

Group IV (350,000 to 500,000) 
Memphis, Tenn. 0.8 
Denver, Colo. 1.6 
San Antonio, Texas 1.8 

Group V (200,000 to 350,000) 
Toledo, Ohio 0.0 
Norfolk, Va. 0.0 
Syracuse, N. Y. 0.0 

Group VI (100,000 to 200,000) 
Des Moines, Iowa 0.0 
Shreveport, La. 0.0 
Corpus Christi, Texas 0.0 

Group VII (50,000 to 100,000) 
Orlando, Fla. 0.0 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 0.0 
Pontiac, Mich. 0.0 


Group VIII (25,000 to 50,000) 
Wyandotte, Mich. 0.0 
Tyler, Texas 0.0 
Yakima, Wash. 0.0 

Group IX (10,000 to 25,000) 
Hellywood, Fla. 0.0 
Boulder, Colo. 0.0 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 0.0 


9.1 
10.8 
11.6 


7.9 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 





States 
—57% 
—45% 
—33% 
—28 % 
—27% 
—27% 
—26 % 
—26 % 


Rhode Island 
Montano 
Ohio 


Ilinois 


Washington 
Tennessee 
New Jersey 
West Virginie 
New York 
South Dakota 








Nevada 


Michigan 


New Mexico 
Massachusetts 
Lovisiana 


Pennsylvania 


ONTO ERAT A RON as Ine T CRNA 


Leading at the End of January 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Worcester, Mass. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Jacksonville, Fla 


—, 


—100 % 
—100 % 
—100% 


Cities 
Providence, R. |. 
Louisville, Ky. 


El Paso, Tex. 
75% 


67 % 
67 % 
63% 
56 % 
50% 


San Antonio, Tex 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Miami, Fla. 
Baltimore, Md. 
New York, N. Y 
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Fume free 
autos 


A meter 
for Dobbin? 


Reduced toll 
lowers premium 


Around 
the world 


Red flag 
for safety 


New tests 
for rookies 








LOOKING 
AHEAD 











A San Diego firm is planning to produce a four-passenger electric 
automobile that will travel 50 miles or more between battery charges. 
Weighing 1,875 pounds, the two-door car has a wheelbase of 9414 inches 
and a width of 6014 inches. Replaceable-cell selenium batteries power 
the 48-volt electrical system and two 3.2-horsepower, 3,300-rpm motors. 


When the city fathers of Hutchinson, Kan., mapped out an off-street 
parking program recently they forgot about the Amish who drive their 
buggies from nearby Yoder to shop. A delegation of the bearded 
gentlemen visited the city hall to ask that the city provide a lean-to 
barn on public property—with meters, if necessary. The city manager 
took the matter under consideration. 


Iowa’s reduction of 95 traffic deaths in 1958 has paid an added bonus to the 
state’s drivers. Casualty underwriters have reduced premiums for Iowa 
clients by 9 per cent averaging about $9.00 a policy and totaling some 

$16 million for 1959 alone. 


More than 200 employees—secretaries, underwriters, brokers, accountants, 
messengers, agents, branch office managers and department supervisors— 
of 27 American International Underwriters’ companies submitted posters 
and slogans in a recent AIU world-wide traffic safety education drive. 
Prize winning poster was entered by Paolo Brettangna of Milan, 

Italy. K. J. Kearney of London won first prize in the slogan group. 


During the recent big snow, many Muskegon, Mich., streets were piled 
car-high with snow on both sides. The city adopted a red cloth “Flag of 
Safety” to protect motorists at snow-blind intersections. Attached to a 
car’s antenna, the flag extended well above the roof and served as a 
warning to approaching cross traffic. 


Seattle, Wash., has initiated psychological tests for rookies, the International 
City Managers Association reports. The move came after four policemen 
broke down under the strain of job tensions. 
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Detroit walkers may chafe at strict 
enforcement of pedestrian ordinance. 
But record shows they've hit lifesaving jackpot— 


an all-time low in pedestrian deaths. 


By Garnet M. Griffin 








A A 


HE DRIVER of the two-tone 

green hardtop, traveling along De- 
troit’s Woodward avenue at about 25 
miles per hour, braked to a screaching 
stop, swerving his car to the left to 
miss the woman pedestrian darting 
across the street. The woman, slowed 
only slightly by her close call, dag- 
gered a look at the driver, hitched up 
the bundles falling from her arms, 
scooted around the rear of the hardtop 
and continued hurriedly to the far 
curb. 

The rangy policeman directing traf- 
fic on the corner exhaled a sigh of 
relief as he moved over to intercept 
her 

“May I see some identification, 
please ?’’ he asked politely. 

“IT suppose you're going to give me 
one of those pedestrian tickets,” the 
woman bristled slightly. 


That's right, Ma’am,” he replied 
You just endangered your own life 
and that driver's, too. You were lucky 
the driver was alert enough to miss 

you.” 

‘I should think you would have 
something better to do than handing 
out tickets to a body walking across 
the street,’ the woman snapped back. 
‘You're supposed to protect us citi- 
zens from robbers and murderers, 
aren't you? Not persecute us just be- 
cause we walk across the street in a 
way you don’t like.” 

That's right, Madam, Our job its 
to protect your life and that’s what we 
are doing when we enforce the trafhic 
laws,” the officer replied evenly 
‘There are ten times more people 
killed in traffic accidents every year 
than in all the murders we have. And 
in a city such as Detroit, the majority 
of persons who are killed are pedes 
trians. That's why we issue tickets to 
pedestrians who do just w hat you have 
done. We think a ticket now might 
save your life in the future.” 


The bellicose woman was but one 
of 70,500 pedestrians in Detroit in 


Garnet Griffin is public relations director 
of the Traffic Safety Association of Detroit 
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1958 who, endangering their lives or 
interfering in some way with legally 
proceeding vehicles, qualified to re- 
ceive tickets for violating the city’s 
pedestrian protection ordinance. Ap- 
proximately 10,000 drivers attained 
similar distinction for violating motor- 
ist provisions of the same ordinance 
generally for failing to yield the right 
of-way to pedestrians on turns when 
the latter were crossing with the green 
signal. 

That such tickets to both pedestrians 
and motorists serve as effective re- 
minders to deter them from future 
transgressions has been amply demon 
strated, 

Last year Detroit recorded the lowest 
number of traffic deaths-—156—in its 
record-keeping history 

And pedestrian deaths — and in 
juries, too—were substantially below 
what they had ever been in previous 
years since Detroit police began keep 
ing complete accident statistics in 
1923. Moreover, pedestrian casualties 
on a percentage basis fell to the lowest 
level in history. 


Enforcement of the pedestrian or 
dinance by police, which over the years 
has far surpassed that of any other city 
in the nation, and a vigorous policy 
against all other traffic law violators, 
have been linked with a sound traff« 
engineering program and an intensive 
educational effort to produce these sub 
stantially gratifying results on the total 
traffic accident prevention front. 


Most traffic safety observers agree 
that Detroit's pedestrian safety pro 
gram is unmatched in the United 
States. And they have a record of 
achievement to buttress their conten 
tron 


With the pedestrian protection or- 
dinance serving as its cornerstone, this 
program has earned Detroit the past 
two years the Grand Award for cities 
over 50,000 population in the National 
Pedestrian Protection Contest con 
ducted by the American Automobile 
Association for its records and pro- 
grams in 1956 and 1957. Although 
the 1958 contest has not yet been held, 


Detroit's 1958 pedestrian record, as 
mentioned before, was appreciably bet 
ter than in 1957. Detroit has won the 
Grand Award three times in the 19 
year history of the contest, while win 
ning first place several times in its own 
population group. 

Similarly in the past two years, De 
troit was one of only two cities in the 
United States to receive the nation’s 
highest traffic safety accolade, the 
Award of Honor bestowed by the Na 
tional Safety Council in its Annual In 
ventory of Trathc Satety Activities 
And, of course, the pedestrian pro 
gram contributed significantly to this 
accomplishment 

Other factors have figured impor 
tantly in Detroit's over-all record, as 
well as the sharp decline in pedestrian 
deaths and injuries. A major develop 
ment has been the 
provements made in Detroit in recent 


engineering im 


years. The burgeoning expressway net 
work, with more than 19 miles of 
these modern roadways now com 
pleted, has eliminated to a considerable 
extent the conflict between motor vehi 


cle and pede strian. The expanding us« 


CAR CAPITAL 


on major arterials of ‘‘left turn only 
lanes has not only cut accidents and 
minimized congestion caused by turns, 
but has also provided pedestrian hav 
ens in the middle of wide streets 
Channelization and signalization pro 
grams have been added techniques. 


Last year, for the first time in its 
trafic record history, Detroit suffered 
fewer than 100 pedestrian fatalities 
Only 81 pedestrians’ lives were snuffed 
out on the city’s streets in 1958 


And for the first time also the city 
sustained fewer than 3,000 pedestrian 
injuries, with a total of 2,706 persons 
afoot struck down and injured last 
yeal 

lo make a quick but fair compari 
son: in 1941, the year before the ordi 
nance was enacted, 6,586 pedestrians 
suffered injuries and 185 were killed 

In other words fewer than half as 
many pedestrian fatalities were re 
corded in Detroit last year as in 1941 
and fewer than half as many injuries 
were suffered 

And what is equally 
in the minds of analytical statisticians 


as important 


PART of Detroit's program to keep pedestrians and motorists out of each 
other's way—more and more expressways with pedestrian overpasses. 
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“Left turn only” lanes — which 
can't be used by through traffic— 
provide mid-street wolker havens 


in evaluating the effectiveness of De 
troit’s program is that in the early 
Forties Detroit pedestrian deaths an- 
nually amounted to 70 per cent of the 
total deaths, while last year pedestrian 
fatalities accounted for only 52 per 
cent of all trafic deaths 


This same sharp reduction is also re- 
flected in injury percentages. In the 
early Forties, injuries to persons atoot 
accounted for 35.5 per cent of the 
total traffic injuries. Last year pedes- 
trian injuries were only 17 per cent 
of the total 


Ordinance Makes Sense 


Mentioned before was the point that 
Detroit's ordinance was a controversial 
one. This controversy arises because of 
the permissive nature of the ordinance 

there is no flat prohibition in the 
Detroit law. It does not prohibit a 
pedestrian from crossing against a red 
signal light. It does not prohibit him 
from crossing in the middle of the 


block 


In effect, it does say he may under 
take either of these maneuvers—so 
long as he does not endanger his own 


life or interfere with vehicular trafhc 


It sets up a fair rule of the road for 
motorists and pedestrians alike. Simply 
stated, the ordinance Rives pedestrians 
the right of way in crosswalks (marked 
or unmarked) and gives drivers the 
right of way elsewhere on the street 
Under its provisions 


DRIVERS—Must stop for pedestrians 
legally crossing the street in crosswalks at 
corners where there are no trafhc signals 

Must stop, in making right or left turns 
with green signal lights, to permit pedes 
trians walking in crosswalks with the 
green light to complete their crossing in 
safety and without interference 

Must not pass other vehicles which 
have stopped to allow pedestrians in a 
crosswalk to complete their crossing 
salely 


PEDESTRIANS—Must not abuse their 
right of way in crosswalks at intersections 
where there are trafhc signals by crossing 
the street against the red trafic signal 
unless a lull in trathe permits them to do 
so safely 

Must not abuse their right of way in 
crosswalks at non-signalized intersections 
by stepping suddenly from the curb into 
the path of a closely approaching vehicle 

Must remember, when crossing a street 
at any place other than in a crosswalk, 
that the driver bas the right of way 
(When a pedestrian violates this pro 
vision by stepping or running inw the 
path of an oncoming car, he not only risks 
his own life but may cause an accident in 
which he is not involved by forcing the 
driver suddenly to stop or swerve.) 


Detroit first began thinking about 
some form of pedestrian control back 
in 1940. D. Grant Mickle, now di- 
rector of traffic engineering for the 
Automotive Safety Foundation, was 
then trafic engineer for Detroit. 
Alarmed by the rising pedestrian toll, 
Mickle asked for an appropriation 
from Common Council to undertake 
a pedestrian educational program. This 
was granted with the stipulation that a 
full report be made to Council at its 
When Mickle made the 
report a year later, he wound up by 
saying that an educational program 
wasnt the complete answer—that it 
appeared an anti-jaywalking law was 
needed for long-range success 


conclusion. 


The term anti-jaywalking was ana- 
thema to many Council members who 
had visited other cities where such an 
ordinance was in effect. They con- 
cluded that pedestrians abused their 
rights and they feared that the flat 
prohibition against crossing the street 
in midblock or against a red signal 
was both unwarranted and unenforce 
able 


That same year, in May of 1941, the 
I'rafhc Safety Association of Detroit 
was established by the then heads of 
the three major automotive companies, 
the late Edsel B, Ford, of the Ford 
Motor Co., C. E. Wilson, of General 
Motors Corp., and K. T. Keller, of 
Chrysler Corp. Nineteen business and 
industrial concerns became charter 
members of the Association, and Don 
ald Slutz, then Detroit's city controller 
and a former Detroit newspaper re 
porter, was named managing director 


Pedestrian Control Urged 


In the fall of 1941 Detroit's Com 
mon Council invited the Association 
to recommend a program to cut down 
the city's death and injury toll. The 
Association presented Ll specific rec 
ommendations for trathe improvement 
in Detroit 


We wound up our presentation, © 
Slutz recalled 
of the gravity of the 
Council should consider some type of 


by saying that because 
problem the 


pedestrian control ordinance. It met 


with something less than enthusiasti 
applause 


At that time the late ‘Uncle’ John 
Lodge was the dean of the Common 
Council, of all city ofhcialdom, in fact 

a man of imposing dignity and ar 
ticulate wisdom,” he continued 
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‘Your presentation has been excel- 
lent, but I emphatically disagree, sir, 
with a recommendation for any silly 
anti-jaywalking ordinance,” Lodge told 
the TSA representatives. 

Councilman Eugene I. VanAntwerp, 
still a councilman today, chimed in 


“I agree with Mr. Lodge,” he said 
Do you mean to say that if I want 
to go across the street to quaff a cool 
drink with my neighbor, | must walk 
down to the corner, cross the street in 
the crosswalk and then walk all the 
way back to his house?’ 

“We haven't studied just what type 
of ordinance it should be,” Slutz re- 
plied. ‘‘We are merely saying at this 
time that the Council should consider 
some type of pedestrian ordinance.” 


Because pedestrian accidents in 1941 
exacted a heavy toll—185 deaths 
the Mayor's Traffic Committee, an of 
ficial body now non-existent, asked the 
Traffic Safety Association to explore 
the pedestrian problem with the idea 
of drawing up an ordinance 


Check with Experts 


“We made a trip to one midwestern 
city and were no more impressed than 
Messrs. Lodge and VanAntwerp with 
the effectiveness of their flatly pro 
hibitive, anti-jaywalking type of ordi- 
nance,’ Slutz recalled. ““The more we 
discussed it, the more we came to the 
conclusion that Detroit should have a 
permissive ordinance, which would not 
only meet the objections of the Coun 
cil, but would also appear fair and 
reasonable to motorists and pedestrians 


alike 


We talked to a number of national 
authorities,” he continued. “Only one 
of them—Burt Marsh, of the AAA 
gave us any encouragement to go ahead 
with the type of ordinance we were 
thinking about 
pessimism to downright opposition to 
any type of ordinance restricting pedes 
trians. ‘Keep working on the motor 
ists, we were advised. But we drafted 
the ordinance 

The Mayor's 


voted unanimously to ask Council to 


The others ran from 


Trathe Committee 


enact the proposed law. But first the 
decided to lay a 
Inviting councilmen to 
meet with them, singly or tn groups 
of two, the committee presented com 
factual, hard 
hitting arguments to prove the neces 
sity for some kind of pedestrian law 


committee wisely 


foundation 


pe lling statistics and 


When the councilmen agreed some 
thing should be done, they were asked 
pointblank if they would vote for the 
proposed ordinance. Seven of the nine 
councilmen promised support 


Committee members then went to 
the editors of the three daily news 
papers. Making the same type of pres 
entation as to the councilmen, they 
pointed out the support of the public 
was needed if the ordinance was to 
be successful 


Newspaper endorsement of the or 
dinance, along with broad coverage to 
inform the public of its need, is vir 
tually the only 
public support,” the committee mem 
bers told the editors. 


way to obtain such 


Che editors agreed both to the pro 
posed measure and to building sup 
port for its need in their news and edi 
torial columns 


Next stop was at the offices of the 
public and parochial school systems 
where support was obtained in both 
instances. And then a visit to Detroit 
Trafhic Court judges where unqualified 
support was registered. This staunch 
support has continued to this day 


Major opposition to the ordinance 
arose [rom an unexpected quarter at 
that time. A highly respected attorney 
serving as the civilian police commis 
sioner at the time, vigorously stated his 
objections to the committee members 


and said he would oppose its passage 
before the Council. 


This he did at a public hearing set 
at the request of the Mayor's Trafhic 
Committee in April of 1942. An out 
standing trial lawyer, the commissioner 
spoke eloquently and forcefully against 
the ordinance for 45 minutes, stressing 
that the department's duties and re 
sponsibilities had increased many times 
because of the war 


Moreover the ordinance is unen 
forceable,”’ the commissioner told the 
Which of the five or ten 
thousand violators crossing Woodward 


Council 


avenue during the day would you have 
us arrest? 


Council Gives OK 


But potent arguments were voiced 
by the proponents of the ordinance 
and the Council, realizing the grave 
need, passed the ordinance to take 
effect 60 days later. The delay had 
been requested to launch an all-out 
educational program, an assignment 
the Committee asked the Trafic Safety 
Association to undertake 


A six-week barrage of publicity and 
promotional material, reaching a cli 
max on the day before it became effec 
tive, preceded actual enforcement of 
the ordinance. More than three mil 
lion pieces of literature were distrib 
uted, in addition to scores of news and 


SAFETY Officer Richard Slaine points out walker trouble zone to Lt. 
Wayne C. Preston, first step in a program to neutralize location. 
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stores and three movie shorts 


overage was city wick omitted mm 


pe, moome of nationality grou And 
extremely mportant was a progtan t< 
re ndersianding and unilormuty 
f enforcement policy among members 
{ the police force 
Primarily because of the educational 
arrage there were extremely few vio 
ators alter the ordinance first went 
nto effect. During the first twi 
onths police issuc i court 
the tickets tt 


uring them to appear in Tratic Court 


copies ol 
errs pedestrians re 
rather than pay their fines at the Viola 
tions Bureau, During this time Trafhy 


( ourt judges conducted classroom 


essions and lectured violators 
Publi 
was clearly evidenced by the fact that 


acceptance of the ordinance 


luring the first six months eee ag 


he police department receives only | 


complaints from those ticketed 


formal 


ind these complaints were based 


hiefiy on the circumstances undet 
which the tickets were tsued, rather 


than in protest against the ordinance 
itseil 
At least one other letter was fre 
cd. however One of the first pe! 
on ticketed by the pol was Guy 
l ratty 
Safety Association and then an execu 


None ft 


impressed with the 


Nonenmacher, treasurer of the 


of the Chrysler Cor 


nner Was 8O 


x} Mnathwny yiven by thn pou ce offet 


and tus courtesy that he wrote a 
letter to the police commissioner com 
mending the offwer and the depart 


ment warmly 


Ol course Nonenmacher wrote 
| was well aware of the new pedes 
trian ordinance because it had been 
{frequently discussed at meetings of the 
board of directors of the Trathec Satety 
Association But | gucss | suftered 


iA momentary lapse 


And the othcer was a pretty con 
vincing chap. He told me that cross 
ing a heavily-traveled street in mid 
block is one of the most hazardous 
ucts a pedestrian can commit And 
then he said: ‘So far this year 37 per 
sons have been killed doing precisely 
what you just did. We don't want 
you to become No. 38. Now I could 
give you just a verbal warning but 
I'm afraid it wouldn't be effective 
So | am going to give you a pedestrian 
ticket which will cost you a $2 fine and 
some inconvenience——in the hope it 


will make 


a lasting impression 
And let.me say this: It DID 


The ordinance remained in eftect 


without hange for four years Then 
police recommended a change becaus¢ 
of dissatisfaction with a provision gov 
cerning between 


the crosswalks, that is, in mid-block 


pe destrians crossing 


i his provision required that pedes 
trians stop at the curb and look both 


~ 
JAY WAL KING 
CAN @uT You OFF 


id VES YBODY S 
XMAS LIST R 
oA- 





PERFECT pedestrian squelch or reasons police issue walker tickets 
—as seen by cartoonist Frank Williams in the Detroit Free Press. 


ways before entering the street. Police 
pointed out it was often impossible 
to determine whether pedestrians had 
overs and moreover the ordinance 
dic 


alter they were in the street 


not govern the pedestrians actions 


One of the councilmen at the time 
was George Edwards, now a Michi 
gan Supreme Court 
Edwards helped write the substitute 


justice. Justice 
provision which made it a violation 
for a pedestrian “while crossing the 
street at a point other than a cross 
walk, to step suddenly, run or jump 
into the path of a moving motor ve 
hicle or street car when such motor 
vehicle or street car is so close as to 


constitute a hazard 


Champions Little Guy 


Justice Edwards insisted, however, 
on giving legal 
pedestrian pitted against the reckless, 
He included 


a clause which said the foregoing pro 


protection to the 
careless, speeding driver 
vision ‘shall not be considered to re 
lieve the operator of a motor vehicle 
or street car of his responsibility as 


detined in the reckless driving provi 
sions of the city ordinances 


Retained were the provisions which 
permit street crossing wherever and 
sately 
which re 


whenever they can be made 
Retained also were those 
quired drivers to slow down or stop 
for pedestrians at both marked and 
unmarked crosswalks, whether travel 
ing straight ahead or turning The 
driver turning with the green light 
iwain was required to wait until the 
pedestrian crossing with the green 
and the driver 


was prohibited trom pass 


cleared the crosswalk 
as betore, 
ing other vehicles which had stopped 


for pedestrians in a crosswalk 


And so again, in 1946, an intensive 
public information program was con 
ducted second only in SCOPE and vol 
ume to the program which introduced 
the original ordinance back in 1942 
Since that time, a continuing educa 
tional barrage has been based on the 
provisions of the ordinance This pro 
gram may be divided into three se 
tions —the police the school children 


and the general | ublu 


Many methods and techniques are 
used to remind police othcers of the 
provisions of the ordinance and the 


necessity for enforcing them Each 
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AUTOMATIC LANES 
AT TOLL PLAZA 
FOR PASSENGER 
CARS ONLY 
TOLL 25 CENTS 





ALONG THE SUPER ROADS 


PART OF THE SCENERY. Motorists passing through 
the Yerba Buena Island tunnel on the San Francisco-Oak 
land Bay Bridge have a lovely sight of trees and foliage. To 
insure drivers a most enjoyable trip the large billboards 
were installed above the tunnel, one on each side. Meas 
uring 14 feet by 70 teet, the signs were a spring project 
of the San Francisco Satety Council. The picture ts an 


othcial photograph of the United States Navy 


CONTROLLED COMMUNICATIONS. One hundred 
mobile radio units are being used by patrols on the Massa 
chusetts Turnpike to control communications Here a 
(rooper is using the equipment to communicate from one 
toll station to another at Chicopee The two-way radio 
ties into a microwave system to give the turnpike one ot 
the most modern communications systems tn the nation 
S eeders can be apprehended by radioing ahead to another 
patrol car miles ahead. Emergency equipment can be called 


to the scene within minutes. Enforcement and service are 


both stepped up with this new mobile radio unit 
rt t 


SIGNS OF SAFETY. Scientitically designed trathc signs 
are a prominent feature on the new eight-mile overhead 
Calumet Skyway on Chicago's south side. The 300 dire 
tion signs are made of interlocking aluminum extrusions 
for durability and strength. Silver reflective sheeting ts 
used on all letters and borders to provide maximum night 
and day eftectiveness. This sign gives advance notice ot 
the time-saving automatic coin machines at the Skyway 
toll plaza, where red neon signs, encased tn unbreakable 
plastic and stainless steel, guide motorists into the proper 


toll lane and through the toll gate 
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TRAFFIC’S 
HOT 
COLD 
WAR 


winter tests 
are thawing 
out a 

major traffic 
menace— 

the ice hazard 


by William Todhunter 


“Fifth wheel trails small car recording speed and stopping distances. 


PULLING up to a state patrol car 

near Bear Creek Corners, Wis., a 
driver leaned out and _ hollered 
There's been a little accident up the 
road Minutes later the patrolman 
found two cars squatting on snow 
slick Highway 45, their squashed 
fronts staring through the last flakes 
of an early Saturday morning snow 
storm 

Injured and trapped inside one car 
were four persons. Lying outside the 
other—a man and his wife who died 
within 24 hours. Contributory cause 
of the accident—inability to get trac 
tion and subsequent skidding. 

Ironically, a few miles away, top 
men in the automotive industry were 
doing some icy brain storming that 
might have been able to save the cou 
ple’s life. Nerve center of the brain 
storming was the frozen surface of 
Clintonville’s Pine Lake and huddled 
around it were members of the Na 
tional Safety Council's Committee on 
Winter Driving Hazards. 


They were midway through a two 
week series of comparative skid and 
traction tests, the committee's 14th 
yearly program and its 10th at Pine 
Lake. Each test has been an advance 
in traftic's battle to thaw out the win 
ter driving problem. Each accident 
like the one on Highway 45 a setback 
Together, the advances and setbacks 
are traffic’s hot cold war. Hot because 


a slippery opponent is slowly being 


cornered and vanquished. 

Despite the snow storm the tests 
were on schedule. As test chairman 
F. W. Petring, chief of vehicle pet 
formance of the U. S. Bureau of Pub 
lic Roads, glanced over the lake a 
giant spinning ice brush pushed by a 
tractor swept over the test area, rub 
bing it spic, span and slick 

Lined up and ready to go were 
1959's vehicle entrants 
cars, station wagons, pickup vans, 
trucks and, leaving their tread marks in 
the snow for the first time, small for 
eign and domestic cars 


passe nyeer 
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river education men join special pilot study. 


How would the traction, braking 
and cornering qualities of the spunky 
economy cars stack up on ice? How 
would they compare with one another 
and with their finned big brothers 
How would they behave under differ 
ent loading conditions? In short what 
would be the 1959 Ice Quotient of big 
and small car autodom? When all the 
data is tabulated, analyzed and_ the 
final report drawn up this summer, 
America will have the answer 

Five days after the Saturday tests, 
driver education instructors arrived to 
tap Pine Lake's frigid lab to seek the 
answer to another question. Invited 
by NSC’s school and college division 


to participate in a do-it-yourself driver 


education pilot study, their question 
was: what's the best way to teach 
youngsters how to drive on ice and 
snow ¢ 

They got their answer by participat 
ing in lakeside seminars and by teach 
ing high school students how to drive 


the ice hazards. Their findings will end 


up in words—a special winter driving 
manual for instructors; and in pictures 

a 15-minute color sound film shot 
in cooperation with the U. S. Bureau 
of Public Roads for distribution later 
to school, civic and commercial trans 
port groups 


Tested earlier on the Pine Lake 


skidway was an anti-skid device de 
signed for use on the trailer of a semi 
with air brakes 
matic brake pumper 
ciple proved in previous winter tests 


that pumping shortens stopping dis 


The device—an auto 
utilized a prin 


tances on ice Though billed as 


strictly experimental’ by its devel 


Opers it indicates that previous test 
data is being put to use-—not buried 
in the tile drawer 

Trathc’s 29-man Committee on 
W inter 


a United Nations of automotive brains 


Driving Hazards is actually 


safety experts and educators Represen 


tatives at the tests included Committee 


Driver measures Ice Quotient of big car on Pine Lake test lane. 


Easton, director, 
Laboratory, 
Madison, 


engineer, 


Chairman A. H 
Motor Vehicle Research 
University of Wisconsin, 
Wis.; G. |. Fabian, statt 
Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory, But 
talo, N. Y.; William McConnell, man 
er, Vehicles Testing, Ford Motor 
Co., Detroit, Mich.; Thomas Miller, 
senior project engineer, General Mo 
tors Corp., Detroit; Homer F. Clark, 
safety officer, U. S, Bureau of Public 
Roads, Washington, D. C.; A. E. Berg 
grounds director, American 
Kenosha, Wis.; Roy 
automotive safety engineer 
Detroit, and Dr 


director, 


proving 
Motors Corp., 
Haeusler 
Chrysler Corp 

Charles Peter Yost. 


Education Program, University of Wis 


safety 


onsin 


aft market some oOo; these 
might be competitors, but on the 
market and the cold surface of 
Lake they're all united to make 


i and the world safe in winter 


tratty [sto] 
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THE LEGISLATIVE HOPPER -- 


Here’s roundup of significant traffic safety legislation 
which lawmakers tossed into state hoppers during January 


State Developments 


Massachusetts—A special commission on 
motor vehicle laws and motor vehicle in 
surance laws has recommended organization 
a Highway Patrol of 350 to 400 men 
to be financed by a $1 per year assessment 
on each vehicle. The commission recom 
mended also: (1) mandatory suspension of 
licenses of persons convicted of speeding; 
(2) restriction of nighttime driving by 
operators between the ages of 16 and 18; 
(3) re-examination of all drivers every six 
years; and (4) expansion of driver training 
programs in schools 


Driver Education 


Maryland—H. 10 
ffer driver training courses in public high 
schools 

New York—S. 344 
river training in all secondary schools of 
tat 

Rhode Island—H. 1020—<creates fund to 
hnance driver training in high schools. § 

provides for high school driver train 


requires counties to 


requires Courses In 


ourses and creates fund to finance such 


Pennsylvania—H j—makes classroom 


instruction in driver education compulsory 


in secondary school 


Massachusetts—S. 466—requires pro 


of driver education in high schools 
Missouri—-H. &©6 
river training in all high schools 
South Dakota—S. 95 


training Courses 


requires system ol 


relates to drive 


Arizona—-S mereases vehicle regis 
ents and allocates pro 
iriver training fund 


Connecticut H }—eluminates drivet 
training prog tor rtain minors H 
relates t it ! training cours 
make ippropriation of high 
Iriver training courses. H. 2858 
to admission of students to publi 
ver training courses. H +28 
that driver 
t intertere witl 


chool 


Minnesota H 


hools giving driver g instruction 


training courses shall 
cs in pub 


bates privat 


Ohio—S. & " iv training class 
teacher unit 


Federal—-H. 1058 


highway transportatior isting States 


conditions 


arch int aintain faci 
training pt H ; 

utomobiles fur i school 

driver traiming i if 


excise tax 


Radar—Speed Measuring Devices 
Montana—S. 52—permits use of radar- 
obtained speed as evidence in court cases 
Connecticut—H. 3645—requires speed 
governors on certain vehicles 
California—S. 258—permits highway 
patrol to measure speed by use of radar 
devices 


Chemical Tests—Drunk Driving 
—Narcotic Drugs 


Massachusetts—H. 692—tixes penalty 
for drunk driving involving death of an 
other. H. 1897—fixes penalty for driving 
under influence of narcotic drugs. H. 2281 

increases penalty for drunk driving 

Rhode Island—H. 1018—authorizes us« 
of chemical tests in drunk driving cases 
§. 4—authorizes chemical tests in drunk 
driving cases. H. 1094—requires cities and 
towns to appoint “defense physicians’ to 
examine drunk driving suspects 

New York—S. 568—makes person undet 
the influence of narcotic drugs, in sufficient 
degrees to make him incapable of safe driv 
ing, guilty of a misdemeanor even though 
he has right to use such drugs under state 
law. S. 596—recodihes laws on reckless 
driving and drunk driving. H. 1136—re 
codifes law relating to drunk driving and 
reckless driving. H. 1183—makes person 
guilty of misdemeanor who operates vehicl 
while under influence of drugs under cer 
tain circumstances 


H. 1843 and §. 1300—amend penalties 
for drunk driving. H. 1844—and S. 1299 

provide that person found unconscious at 
scene of vehicle accident shall be considered 
to have given consent to chemical tests to 
determine alcoholic content of body fluids 

Colorado—-S. 10—relates to chemical 
tests in drunk driving cases. H. 59—relates 
to chemical tests in drunk driving cases 
S. 70-——requires persons convicted of drunk 
lriving to remove litter from highways 

South Dakota—H. 514—fixes penalties 
for driving while under influence of liquor 
or narcotic drugs 

North Dakota—H. 624—hxes minimum 
penalty for first conviction of drunk driving 
it five-day jail sentence and $250 fine 
S. 14 legalizes blood tests in drunk driv 
ine ascs 

Connecticut—-H. 215 relates to opera 
tion of vehicles while under the influenc« 
of liquor or narcotic drugs. §. 33 relates 
to driving while under influence of liquor 

narcotic drugs. H. 2541—increases mini 
mum hne for conviction of drunk driving 

Ohio—H. 51 


iriver license for six months on conviction 


requires revocation of 


of second offense of drunk driving. §, 22 

—permits use of chemical tests in drunk 
driving cases 

South Carolina—H. 1038—amends pen- 
alty for driving under influence of liquor 
or narcotic drugs. 

Indiana—H. 81—presumes that drivers 
have given consent to chemical tests if ac- 
cused of drunk driving. 

lowa—H. authorizes one year sus 
pension of driver license for refusal to take 
chemical test for drunk driving. S. 56 
permits one year suspension of license of 
driver refusing to submit to chemical tests 
for drunk driving 

Missouri—S 
drunk driving 

Utah—H. 18—provides fot 
tests in drunk driving cases 


New Jersey—H. 168—trequires consent 
to taking chemical tests in drunk driving 
cases as condition precedent to obtaining 
driver license 


amends penalty for 


chemical 


Oregon—H. 45-—relates to chemical tests 


for drunk driving 


California—H. 266—amends penalty fot 
drunk driving and eliminates requirement 
that offense be committed on the highway 
H. 267—fixes penalty for second or subse 
quent offense of drunk driving at one to 
five years in state prison. H. 269—creates 
presumption against intoxication if alcohol 
in blood is less than .05 per cent. H. 354 

repeals certain sections of Penal Code 
relating to drunk driving 


S$. 289—provides penalty for failure to 
submit to chemical tests in drunk driving 
cases. §. 290—fixes penalty for drunk 
driving involving bodily injury or death 
S$. 291—repeals minimum jail sentence for 
first offense of drunk driving not involving 
bodily injury. S. 292—defines “under the 
influence of intoxicating liquor’ as lessen 
ing of ability to operate vehicle. S$. 293 

relates to chemical tests for drunk driving 
S$. 294—provides that lawful use of drugs 
is no defense in vehicle violation cases 


Wisconsin—H., 18 
drinking in motor vehicles 


amends penalties for 


Vermont—S. 9—authorizes use of chemi 


cal tests in drunk driving cases 


Juvenile Drivers 


Massachusetts—H. 1064—raises muni 
mum age for obtaining driver license. § 
134—limits issuance of driver licenses to 
minors between ages of 16 and 18. H. 1558 

relates to possession of liquor by minor 
driving vehicle. H. 1519—provides for 
mandatory suspension of 
minor driver licenses. H. 2268—prohibits 


revocation of 
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issuance of driver license to person under 
18. 

H. 1948—permits bringing criminal pro- 
ceedings against certain minors charged 
with vehicle offenses. §. 446—trelates to 
issuance of minor driver licenses. 

New York—H. 330—denies driver li 
cense to person under 21 unless driver train 
ing course has been completed. H. 748 
requires mandatory 30-day driver license 
Suspension of person under 18 convicted 
of speeding or reckless driving. H. 831 
and S$. 607—permit issuance of restricted 
instruction permit to person over 15 who 
is enrolled in driver training course. H 
1226 and S. 870—allows counties to decide 
by popular vote whether or not to issue 
driver license to persons between 16 and 18 

Pennsylvania—H. 6—raises driver li 
cense minimum age to 18. S. 56—regulates 
issuance of driver license to person between 
16 and 18. H. 116 and S§. 89—traise mini 
mum age for issuance of driver licenses 

Colorado—S. 8—amends driver license 
law relating to persons who are 15 years 
old. S. 73—trelates to trial of children for 
trafic offense 

Nebraska—LB 64—permits issuance of 
learner permit to minor who has reached 
age of 14 

Tennessee—H. 41—fixes minimum age 
for issuance of driver license at 16 


Connecticut—H, 2241—relates to speed 
limits for drivers under 18. §. 67—permits 
either husband or wife to consent to issu 
ance of driver license to minor. S. 280 
requires consent of parent to issuance of 
driver license to person between 16 and 
18. H. 2501—prohibits vehicle operation 
by minor during hours of darkness. H. 27 

relates to driver licenses for persons be 
tween 16 and 18. H. 2806—amends re 
quirements for drivers under age 18. §. 376 

restricts persons under the age of 18 to 
driving between hours of 6 and 12 p.m 
S$. 1021—provides for administrative dis 
position of trafhe violations involving 
minors 


Ol 


South Carolina—H. 1009—increases 
minimum age for driver licenses to 16 years 


California—S. 115—authorizes minor 
driver licenses for persons who have com 
pleted driver training in high school. H 
398—raises minimum driver license age 
from 16 to 18. H. 399—requires program 
of driver training for persons under age 16 


lowa—H. 11—requires driver license 
applicant to have passed driver education 
course, §, 59—requires completion of driver 
training course prior to issuance of drive: 
license 

Rhode Island—S. 93—prohibits opera 
tion of vehicle by person under 17 after 
midnight 

Minnesota—H raises Minimum driv 
ing age to 18 years unless driver is accom 
panied by parent. H. 111—requires person 
under 16 to be accompanied by parent when 
driving. H. 144—prohibits issuance of 
regular driver license to person under 21 
and permits issuance of license to person 
between ages 16 and 21 authorizing hin 
to drive when accompanied by parent 

Montana—S prohibits person undet 
18 years from driving between hours of 
midnight and 5 a.m. §. 16—gives district 


courts jurisdiction in litigation involving 
unlawful vehicle operation by person under 
age 18. permit 

Kansas—S. 8—repeals provision permit 


sons under age 16 

Ohio—H. 80—prohibits issuance of li 
cense to person under age 18 unless drive: son under 18 
training course has been completed. H. 129 

permits suspension of driver license for 
juvenile offense, including traffic of 
fenses, and prohibits junior drivers from 
driving after dark unless accompanied by 
parent 


o 
Idaho—: fixes 18 years of age as lo Page 


Washington—H. 25—fixes liability 


issuance of restricted licenses to per person signing application of minor 


ditions on issuance of driver license to f{ 


under age 18 


New Mexico—H. 14—makes parent 
sponsible for trafic violations of minors 


Ss 








NEWS FROM CAPITOL HILL 


TEXHE ROBERTS Special Subcommittee on Trafhc Safety of the 

last Congress, has not been reconstituted in the same form in the 
present Congress. Instead, the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce created a standing Subcommittee on Health and 
Safety, with Congressman Roberts as its chairman. Whereas last year's 
sub-committee dealt solely with highway trafhc safety, the new sub- 
committee will have broadened jurisdiction, to include public health 
and quarantine, food and drugs, hospital construction grants, and 
safety (including highway safety, air safety and air pollution). Also 
unlike the situation in the last Congress, the new subcommittee will 
not have its own special staff, according to present plans. 

The President's Trathc Safety Committee reported to the Chief 
Executive, who also accepted the resignation of Harlow H. Curtice 
from the committee's chairmanship and appointed William Randolph 
Hearst, Jr., as the new chairman 


Air pore control continued to be of major federal interest. In 
his buc 


get, the President requested an additional $200,000 appropria 
tion to the U. S. Public Health Service, for expanded research activities 
related to automotive exhaust studies. S. 441 (Kuchel, Engel and 
Clark) would extend the life of the Federal Air Pollution Control 
Act, under which the federal government has spent some $12-1/3 
million in the past five years. ‘Scientists generally concur,” said Sen. 
Kuchel, “that the principal source of fumes which are ingredients of 
smog and pollution in most cities is the motor vehicle.” H.R. 2347 
and H.R. 3183 are companion bills in the House 

The President's budget included increased funds for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, to provide tor a larger number of safety sur 
veys of motor carrier operations, although the President anticipated that 
only 11,000 unsafe motor vehicles would be ordered out of service as 
compared with 13,951 in fiscal year 1958 

The LC.C., in a Motor Carrier Investigation Report, deplored the 
numerous accidents involving collision of commercial vehicles, espe 
cially buses with the rear of more slowly moving ot stopped vehicles, 
a number running counter to expectations for improved satety where 
modern vehicles and highways are concerned The I.C.C. called on 
motor carrier and government ofhcials to investigate such accidents 
and explore all physical and psychological factors’ regarding the 
drivers, vehicles and highways 

{ This rep 


' 
Val 
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minimum age for issuance of driver license 
and 16 years as minimum age for restricted 


driver license. S$. 67—imposes certain con 


Wisconsin—H jO—regulates registra 
tion and purchase of vehicles by persons 





TIPS ON MOUNTAIN DRIVING 


Pikes Peak or bust 


incompatibles 


downgrade 


upgrade 


wrong side of road 


Driving on wrong side of road is a chief cause of moun 
tain accidents. This results from too much s5 eed on curves 
and when passing Also from hugging center line in tear 


ft staying too le wo ot Ifo} of on nen 


tire failure 


Driver cant put all hus faith in parking brakes to hold car 
on grade while changing a tire. Wheels must be securely 
hocked. Some commercial vehicles carry regular wheel 
hocks. Substitutes could be chunks of lumber, rocks 

but must be substantial enough t hold car tast betor« 


luring tire change 


ition 


ifcas 


stopping 








{Reprints of this fact she 


FACT SHEET 





Watch signs about road conditions. The uninitiated should 


stalling 


stay out of mountains in snowy icy weather 
Motor may fail for many reasons: vapor lock, overheating, 
using wrong gear, etc. On steep grades it may be difficult 
to get rolling again once engine starts up. Delicate timing 
and manipulation of brake, clutch—if you have one and 
accelerator are needed. Here are three methods 


Survival is a big problem in severe weather or if car fails 
Heater won't work long if gas supply is low. Adequate 
clothing is needed and if driver abandons car he should 


know area well enough not to get lost 


hould rainy weather cuum windshield wipers may ilmost 

) ‘ nsMission cé yuld K eft ¢ 

| Driver in automatic transmuissiot ir shou ce] anthinn 40 de bab come Un ae 
) « i 

foot on brake, right foot on accelerator, releasing brake 


few sweeps Electric wipers of 
when car starts to move 


this problem 


» Other drivers should use hand brake to prevent rolling 


back, increase engine speed, gradually engaging clut h and 
releasing hand brake when clutch takes hold 


3. Driver in car with hand throttle should use foot brak« mountain sickness 

to hold car, then the hand throttle to speed up engine t 

point where he can proceed as tn method “two” above Best way to nbat mountain sickness (hypoxia) is not to 

its danger signs: deeper 

Df [ I ulse hand tremorgr light u pairm t ol 

If motor wont start—-warn approaching Cé mme Ly sligh of Lirmen N 

by posting flag. flare or flashlight, items which every cat al BISEREV ) pressure On skin (numbness );, also 

=) s , 
should carry in good working order 


ur until 10,000 feet. But 

ver should try to be aware of 
ides. Combined with gen 
tacks might be triggering 


overheating 


In thin mountain air, uphill driving on a wa 


heat motor enough L1uS¢ vapor lock or 


It that happens here’s how to handle tt 


Vape r Lock—Gasolin 
canceling effect of 
loths on lines and | 


Boiling Radiator Moder 
t!cohol tsn't being ised tel ( ul il 


ire 


belt 1s properly idjus 


iretul removing cap. Shield hands with rag 
slowly to point where stean will es ape without 
Let cool If you d water, have 


fast idle 


High gear motor 


if vert 


Lininy 


weather I yst scr ualized wheel pressure 


Sudden weather hang rain, tog 
make mountain driv ng very perilou 


ture intO mountains without procul 


formation. Beware late fall and 





available. See page 26.] 
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This 5 the third mm a series on New Jerseys 
Publi Opinion Poll on Trafhe Satety 
covers the sections of The Driver Looks at the 


This article 


Pedestrian” and “The Driver on Safety Education 
A section on driver attitudes appeared in the January 
issue of Trarric SAFETY and one on law enforce 


ment appeared in the February issuc 


The Driver Looks at the Pedestrian 
Only one question in the questionnaire dealt with the 
pedestrian problen This in no way reflected the relative 
c of the probk but since one question contained 
ver-pedestrian relationshiy it was 
t of keeping the total number 


onnaire tO a tmuininul 


How do yow feel about the enforcement of pedestrian 
regulations? 


Pedestrians should be given traffic tickets 

for violations just the same os drivers 49% 
Pedestrian violators should be educated 

not orrested 27 % 
Since pedestrians ore not doing any harm to 

others, the police should leave them clone 2% 
Enforce the law which requires drivers to yield 

the right of way to pedestrions of crosswalks 20% 
No answer 2% 


wut equally divided between ad 


tor Against pedestrian violators 


ed wm th 


Paradoxically 


grou 


} 
icss support iron tl 

y other although there are more 
spe grout than any other I he 


on ' vor | forcement 


tin POspPurises 
f juiring rivers to yield 


enforced This was rela 


DRIVERS DISCUSS WALKERS 
AND SAFETY PERSUADERS 


Walkers hold their own and television 
trounces radio in poll of 20,000 drivers 


tively heavily favored by the “over 50's,” but not by the 
under 20's.’ 


Theoretically, it would seem that enforcement action, 
in the interest of saving pedestrian lives, should have been 
about equally divided, at least, between pedestrians and 
drivers a drivers feel that there should be some 
restraint placed upon pedestrians before the drivers them 
selves would be amenable to further regulation with re 


spect to pe destrians 


The conclusion seems to be that much more must be 
done educationally before a pedestrian enforcement pro 
gram could be undertaken successfully. It would seem, 
too, that despite driver reluctance to accept it, more en 
forcement must be applied to the driver in relation to his 
legal responsibility for pede strian protection 


This was a multiple-answer question. Percentage of 


i ultiple replies was 2 per cent 


Comment 

While the degree ol responsibility of the driver tor 
pedestrian protection will always be a matter of opinion 
now and for the forsecable future, it seems logical that 
our educational efforts must stress the extra-legal respon 
sibility of the driver to be alert for the very young and 
the elderly even beyond normal prudence. Education for 
the protection of the pedestrian of all ages is a continuing 


necessity 


It would appear too that our most immediate entorce 
ment need relates to the provision of the statute requiring 
drivers to yield to pedestrians at crosswalks. By creating 
i Saler atmospher« at these locations pede strians will volun 
tarily cross at such locations to a greater degree than at 


pre sent 


It seems advisable to institute such activities on a broad 
ile and over a considerable period of time before at 


tempting actual ped strian enforcement on a statewide basis 


The Driver on Safety Education 


Ihre« questions on publi education were included in 
the que stionnaire They were designed fo get reaction on 
the impact of various educational media and methods from 


1 subjective point of view. It was considered highly de 
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sirable to have the individual's feeling on this subject as 
a guide for more effective use of the various approaches 


Which of the following do you think is the best way 
of preventing accidents through safety education? 


Newspaper stories of actual accident cases 21% 
TV program dramatizing accident causes 49% 
Radio spot announcements 7 % 
Pamphlets and posters 8% 
Lectures and motion pictures 11% 
No answer 4% 


Nearly half of the respondents favored television pres 
entations among the more frequently used public edu 
cational methods. It is assumed that this choice represented 
considerations of potential use as well as past and present 
use of this medium for trafhe safety. 


Newspapers were favored by one out of five drivers 
and there was little support for the other media 


Radio spot announcements received the least number of 
votes. Considering the wide use of car radios, this was 
rather a surprise result 


Women expressed a greater preference than men for 
television and radio. This undoubtedly follows their view 
ing and listening habits generally 


The “under 20's’ expressed a greater preference for 
lectures and motion pictures than other groups. This 
probably results from the influence of high school driver 
education courses. A higher than average preference for 
newspapers was expressed by the ‘over 50 age group 


This was a multiple-answer question. There were 
per cent multiple replies 


Would you write in the reason for your choice in the 
preceding question? 


Newspapers 


56% Most people read newspapers and would be 
more apt to take interest this way. 

18% Actual cases are best and are apt to be dis- 
cussed. Put on front page. 

13% When you read of an accident, it stays with 
you longer. 

13% Miscellaneous. 


Television 


56% More people watch TV. 
20% Best and most dramatic way to reach people. 
19% Eye impressions are best if people could see 
what really happens. 
5% Miscellaneous. 


Radio 


57% Radio is effective while driving. 
21% A constant reminder is the best educator. 
22% Miscellaneous. 


Posters, etc. 


17% Posters can be used right at danger spots. 
11% Highway billboards are best. 
72% Miscellaneous. 


Motion Pictures, etc. 


62% Best way to emphasize traffic education. 
6% Many wouldn't waste time to listen or look. 
32% Miscellaneous. 


Chis percentage tabulation shows the reasons given for 
the selection of the various media listed in the preceding 
question. Each category is an actual quote and the per 
centages indicate the ratio of similar replies 

It would seem that the high regard for television as a 
trathc safety educational medium is based upon its success 
in merchandising and allied areas 


Which of the following public educational methods do 
you consider least effective in preventing accidents? 


Accident forecasts and death statistics 

prior to holidays 25 % 
Brief but frequent safety “campaigns” 20 % 
Use of horror in presenting safety 

driving prdctices 38 % 
Use of humor pictures with safety 

driving materials 13% 
No answer 4% 


Chis question sought public reaction to four commonly 
used methods of communicating safety messages by asking 
which was considered /eas? effective. 


There has been some doubt as to the effectiveness of 
scare or horror techniques Also, the use of humor in 
presenting trafic situations and common driver errors has 
been questioned. There has also been some criticism of 
pre-holiday forecasts of trath« deaths 


This was a multiple-answer question with a 1 per cent 


multiple-answer response 


Comment 


The answers to the questions on public safety education 
should prove helpful. As already indicated, television has 
developed into such a popular medium that the public is 
impressed with its tremendous potential for all communi 
cations, including trafhc safety 

This may be true but there are in New Jersey several 
obstacles to be overcome. One is production costs. Another 
is New Jersey's geographic position between two metro 


politan areas, requiring inter-state cooperation on produc 
tions. However, careful study should be given to the 
possibility of developing this medium 


Newspaper coverage ot accidents, voted second in favor, 
remains one of our most effective methods of getting the 
traffic safety story to the public.@ 
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NSC BOARD VOTES HIKE IN 
COUNCIL DUES AND PRICES 


SHARP ING REASES im costs dur 
Ss ing the past two years have led the 
Board of Directors of the National 
Safety Council to authorize an increase 
in membership dues materials prices 
and Congress exhibit space rentals 
The increase was recommended to the 
Board by the Finance Committee fol 
lowing a detailed study of the Coun 
cil's over-all financial situation. It was 
the decision of the Committee that for 
the Council to maintain and improve 
the level of service to its membership 
a 10 per cent mecrease in membership 
dues and prices of materials would be 
required 

A review of the financial experience 
of the Council during the past eight 
years shows the necessity for this in 
crcasc 

During the period 1951 to 1956 the 
Council absorbed mounting costs with 
out increasing dues or the prices of 
materials. In mid-1956, the Board 
voted a 15 per cent increase, but at the 
same time established a 10 per cent 
discount to members. Thus the net in 
crease in member prices since 1951 has 
been only 3.5 per cent 

Since 1956, the Council's publish 
ing and distribution costs have climbed 
as much as 20 per cent, as shown in 
the following tabl 


Paper Up 20 per cent 
Printing Up 11 per cent 
Postage Up 17 per cent 
Express Rates Up 20 per cent 
Art Costs Up 16 per cent 
Editorial Costs Up 12 per cent 


Office Handling 
Costs Up 12 per cent 
Overhead Costs Up 8 per cent 
Weighted average of 

all costs entering 

into publications 


and merchandise 

If the 
services and program, it must now 
augment its sales and dues income 


Up 12 per cent 


Council is to continue its 


This income is derived from four 
sources: (1) membership dues, (2) 
sale of materials, (3) sale of Con 
gress exhibit space, and (4) sale of 
advertising space 

At its October 1958 meeting, the 
Board approved a 10 per cent increase 


in advertising rates. This increase was 
approv ‘d at that time because of ad 
vertiser contract requirements 


At its January 1959 meeting, the 
Board authorized increases in the three 
other sources of Council sales and dues 
income 


® Rental rates for booth space, be- 
ginning with the 1959 National 
Safety Congress and Exposition, 
will be increased 10 per cent 


¢ Membership dues will be in 
creased approximately 10 per cent 
effective May 1, 1959 


@ Cost of Council materials was 
increased approximately 10 per 
cent March 1, 1959. 


Tips for Teens 
In New Booklet 


The “pro” approach to driving ts 
stressed in a new free booklet of safe 
driving tips for teen-agers. 

The safety booklet is being pro 
duced and distributed as a public serv- 
ice by Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 
and its marketing afhliates, American 
Oil Company and Utah Oil Refining 
Company 

Written by the National Safety 
Council, the booklet is available free 
and exclusively from Standard Oil 
(Indiana) dealers in the Midwest, 
Amoco dealers in the East and South, 
and Utoco dealers in the West. 

The safe-driving tips for teen-agers 
are from professional drivers like the 
state patrolman, the test track driver, 
and the trucker, who have found safe 
driving is a matter of experience and 
attitude 


lt’s “Oscar” Nomination Time 
for Nation’s Carol Laners 


WARDS totaling $6,250 will be 
made next year to nine individual 
women or women's organizations that 
have developed and directed effective 
trafic safety programs in 1958 


The awards, known as the Carol 
Lane Awards for Traffic Safety, are 
made by the National Safety Council 
through a grant of Shell Oil Co. The 
awards are designed to inspire women 
to help reduce trafic accidents. They 
are the only awards which recognize 
and reward women’s achievements 
toward preservation of lives through 
trafic safety programs in the com 
munity or state. 


The Carol Lane Awards program 
was started in 1951. The program has 
been expanded to give nine awards in 
three population categories—women 
of women’s organizations in rural com- 
munities and cities of less than 25,000 
population, in cities of more than 
25,000 and to women’s statewide pro 
xrams 

First place award in each category 
is a $1,000 savings bond and a bronze 
statuette symbolizing woman's protec- 
tive instinct. The statuette was de- 


signed by Vincent Glinsky, one of the 
nation’s leading sculptors 

Second place winners will receive 
$500 in bonds and bas-relief plaques 
of the statuette 

Third place winners will receive 
$250 in bonds and a plaque 

In addition, the women’s state or 
ganization having the most entries 
from local units will receive $500 in 
bonds. Second place award for state 
organizations will be $300 in bonds, 
and third place $200 in bonds. 

First place winners in each category 
will attend the National Safety Con- 
gress in Chicago in October as guests 
of Shell Oil Co. 

Any American woman or any 
women’s or parent's organization that 
has contributed to traffic safety on a 
volunteer basis is eligible for entry in 
the Carol Lane Awards program. 
Nominations for the 1959 awards close 
June 15, 1959 

Information concerning the awards 
may be obtained from the secretary of 
the board of judges, Carol Lane 
Awards, National Safety Council, 425 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill 
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POCKET-SIZED SPEAKER’S KIT 
"ROUND THE WORLD HIT 


When the Governor's Traffic Safety 
Committee of California dreamed up 
a pocket-sized speaker's kit to give an 
assist to the harried volunteer speaker, 
they knew they had a good thing. But 
they weren't prepared for the huge 
volume of requests that greeted the 
kit’ s-appearance. 

According to W. A. Huggins, ex 
ecutive secretary of the Governor's 
T'rafhe Safety Committee of California, 
announcement of the kit in The Toast 
master, oficial magazine of Toast- 
master’s International, triggered an 
avalanche of orders—not only from 
volunteer speakers but from profes 
sionals as well. 


A few months after its introduction, 
the kit 
by Californians 
in practically every state in the Union 
and in about half a dozen foreign 
countries. It had also seen service with 
the U. S. Navy in the Pacific and with 
the American Armed Forces in Europe 


which was designed for use 
had been distributed 


Educators, editors, 


forcement officers, safety officials, city 


engineers, en 


managers, insurance men, radio and 


TV amnouncers, all have found it 
helpful 
What is this safety aid that has 


generated such enthusiasm ? 


It's a handy folder containing a 
series of 24 cards arranged in accordian 
format so the title of each card is 
visible and the card may be pulled out 
easily. 

The first card—titled, So You're 
Going to Talk About Safety?’’—is a 
short course in making the safety 
speech. It gives all the basics a speaker 
needs to equip him to address an audi 
ence convincingly. All the important 
“how-to's” are there: how to organize 
the talk, how to use notes, how to 
gesture, etc. So are the important 
“don’ts’’ such as don’t talk too long 
and don’t apologize for your appeat 
ance 

The other cards contain the bricks 
and mortar from which to build the 
effective speech. Each covers one im 
portant phase of the traffic safety prob 
lem. Here are some of the provoca 
tive topics 


e The Shocking Fact about Trafh« 
Accidents 


@ The Perfect Crime—Trathc Mur- 
der 

e You and Trafhic Safety 

@ What about the Drinking Driver ? 


Statistics, safe driving tips, driver 
responsibilities and other significant in 
formation are briefed down to the es 
sentials. From this capsule coverage 
the material can be expanded and, 
combined with material from the 
speaker's own experience, fashioned 
into an effective safety speech. 


Whole Repertory 

The speaker may use as Many or as 
few cards as he needs for his immedi- 
ate purpose. By combining different 
cards he can prepare a whole repertory 
of speeches, varying in length from 
five minutes to a half hour. 

The Governor's Traffic Safety Com 
mittee of California doesn’t take credit 
for ideating the safety speech kit. They 
got the idea from Marvin Powell, di- 
rector of the Washington State Safety 
Council, who produced a similar one 
Powell himself had picked it up else 
where, 

The Eastbay Chapter of the Na 
tional Safety Council has developed a 
similar kit, and the Governor's Trafhic 
Safety Committee of California hopes 
many more safety councils and other 
groups will develop kits for their own 


programs. @ 








xi. HOW FAST CAN YOU STOP? 


You can’t stop your car “on a dime!” No 
use kidding yourself. Even with the 
best of brakes, a dry-road surface, and 
the quickest reactions by the driver, it 
takes considerable distance to stop a 
speeding car. 

Total stopping distance actually is com- 
pounded of three parts: (1) the time it 
takes to see and recognize danger; (2) 
the time it takes to react to this danger 
and apply the brake; and (3) the dis- 
tance required for the brakes to stop 
the car. 

The average reaction time of an alert, 
healthy individual (time it takes to 
recognize the danger and apply the 
brake) is 34 of a second. If you’re 
barrelling along at 65 miles per hour 
and run into a dangerous situation, 
you'll travel 71 feet before you hit the 
brake pedal; and another 261 feet be 
fore you come to a stop 

» State of California 


Governor's Traffic Safety Committee 











GATHERED around Ray 
mond A. Norwood of the 
San Joaquin County Safety 
Council are (1. to r.) 
“Minutemen” Frank Lucas, 
Cruz Portillo, Lloyd D 
McLean, William A. Hart 
mann, Alex ©. Lommel 
and Burtis A. Smith, all 
members of ‘Toastmasters 
Clubs in the Stockton area 
They are checking signals 


before giving speeches 


AT LEFT is a card from 
the safety speaker's kit 
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f prsatde accident record bookkeep- 
ing is a dull, day-in day-out hum 
drum job. It has been branded the 
most unspectacular, yawn-generating 
activity in the traffic safety realm. It is 
the hardest area of the Action Program 
to romance and sell because to the 
public It just ain't got none.” 

And yet, trathe accident records are 
the foundation, the backbone of the 
entire trafhe accident program. You've 
got to have the facts about accidents 
and their causes no matter in what 
area of the Action Program you are 
laboring 

Most public support groups run for 
cover when led up to this formidable, 
seemingly impregnable, and at first 
exposure, completely incomprehensible 
pillar of the action program Members 
quaver at the suggestion in the An 
nual Inventory report for their town 
that they get busy and do a remodeling 
job on their accident records system. 


"Let's get out of here,” 
‘let's do something else.” 


they cry, 


“What do we know about accident 
records, let the police handle it.” 


ACCIDENT 
RECORDS— 


public support’s 
RADAR 


up to date traffic records keep public, 
officials on beam—here’s how three 
states put accident records to work 


We can only do so much, let’s go 
out after those crazy drivers that are 
killing everybody.” 


And with these comments they pull 
their enthusiasm back around them and 
march smartly down across the traffic 
safety meadow to join the battle in 
another arena. 


There the members of the group, 
most of them astute business people 
who have their own accounting and 
records system so highly organized that 
they can tell you to the half penny any 
hour of the day or night where they 
stand in sales, inventory, production or 
purchasing, will launch a rip-roaring 
safety program without the guidance 
and ammunition provided by analysis 
They are voice- 
powered and navigate by the seats of 
their pants 


of accident records. 


They may spend hundreds of dollars 
for educational materials, thousands of 
dollars in time in a combined enforce 
ment and educational drive to stop 
intersection crashes which seemed to 
be occurring all over town, when actu 
ally all their money and work should 


have been spent on engineering im- 
provements. 

A good accident records system, 
careful analysis, and brief, understand- 
able communication of these facts to 
police, engineers, and support groups 
will prevent such tragic 
volunteer talent. 

After a few months the support 
group's money is gone, the materials it 
bought are dissipated, the members are 
down in the mouth, the police are 
tired and cranky, but the crash of auto 
bodies still thunders across the com- 
munity. 


waste of 


The program chairman throws up 
his hands: “People are no d d 
good, won't learn. After all we've 
done they still get themselves banged 
up and killed.” 

The police chief, with sincere feel- 
ing, says: “We did everything possible 
within our limitations of manpower 
and equipment.” 

The traffic engineer who has been 
on a street lighting program kick for 
the last six months, but whose depart 
ment is actually the bug in the pic- 
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ture, says: “We need street 


lights.” 


more 


So the group’s program is branded 
a flop. The chairman's name almost 
becomes a dirty word. The volunteer 
workers clam up and go home. 

The tragedy here is 
transformation of a potentially vital 
volunteer traffic safety working force 
into a hard core af calloused traftc 
safety cynics. It may take years to get 
them into uniform and marching again 


Rabbits or Quail? 


A good bird dog doesn’t point rab 
bits, and a public support group that 
squeezes out cash and time from its 
members and from other organizations 
to back a project that is not based on 
intelligent evaluation of accident ex- 
perience and priority needs will come 
home with rabbits, not quail 

Public support groups can help im- 
prove accident recording systems, and 
it isn’t all dull work, either. Here are 
suggestions : 

e Appoint a committee of two 
members to study and report on yout 
community's ranking in the Accident 
Reporting section of the Annual In 
ventory. 

e Name a second committee to visit 
the record bureau to gather informa 
tion about how accident reports and 
records are handled and used 

e After these reports have been 
given, ask the two committees to meet 


waste—the 


with the traffic records administrator 
to see if the group can help in any 
way to bring this activity up to stand- 
ard. Usually, more men and money 
are held up as the number 1 priority, 
although experience shows that a big 
majority of needed corrections can be 
made by administrative action 

e Get a speaker who knows the 
score to explain to members what ac 
cident records should do. Most of them 
probably have the idea it is only a tally 
of persons killed and injured in trafhc 
kept by police for newspapers, insur 
ance companies and national organiza 
tions such as the Council 

The Action Program says 

The records bureau should be a 
technical service bureau, serving as in 
telligence headquarters for the pro 
gram agencies of enforcement, engi 
neering, education, and driver license 
administration. Any concept less en 
compassing means that these agencies 
are working blindly without the com 
petent guidance that could be provided 
by the records bureau.’ 


In other words, we must have good 
statistics (1 )to guide the professionals 

the engineers, enforcers and educa 
tors, and (2) to inform and convince 
the public, and also the law makers, 
budget committee and administrators 
of needed action. 


Examples of how accident records 
have been put to work in the states of 
Washington, Ohio and Illinois which 
follow show the kind of jobs that can 
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be done. But first, let’s look at the 
national picture and hear some of the 
problems of the administrators re 
sponsible for records and for using 
them 


The 899 cities reporting in the An 
nual Inventory averaged only 62.4 per 
cent of minimum recommended per 
formance in the accident records sec 
tion. This low level is due, as it 
has been for many years, to insufficient 
ind untrained personnel, inadequate 
equipment and facilities, failure to de 
velop useful data from information 
available, and failure to use what data 
are available for accident prevention 
work 


Lip Service Only 


Che big weakness is riding right in 
the laps of the top level administrators 
who are charged with the responsi 
bility of traffic safety. To many of 
them, accident records are one of the 
unpleasant aspects” of an otherwise 
They give it lip serv 
ice, live with it with as much comfort 


enjoyable job 


ACCIDENT RECORDS SHOULD GET TOP PRIORITY BECAUSE THEY— 


Pick out the off-beat driver, the problem boy, 
and set him up for needed corrective action by 
licensing, police, education and financial re- 


sponsibility officials. 


Guide traffic safety education work. 


Put the finger on high accident locations for 


Uncover 


over-all 
highways for engineers and officials, guide im- 
provement in roadway design. 


deficiencies in streets and 


Make it possible to assess the traffic program 


and shape the form, size and priorities for fu- 


ture effort. 


engineers, police and government officials. 


Give lawmakers facts on which to base legisla- 
tive action; government administrators guides 


for formulating regulations. 


Map out the work load for traffic police, spot- 
light heavy work areas by time for available 


men and equipment. 
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Illinois, Ohio and Washington 


plot remedy according to the record 


as they can, but never accord it full 
family status 

There are valid reasons for inade 
quate use of records, but other excuses 
reflect the kind of thinking and ‘‘why 
bother’ attitudes that support groups 
can eradicate after convincing the ad- 
ministrator that he should be both a 

believer’ and a ‘‘doer.”’ 

The following are typical of the an 
swers you get from records people and 
those that should be using their prod 
uct 

Record Bureau B 


swer ) 


(honest an 


Look, there just isn't enough staff, 
time or equipment to get the job out 
Give me a decent budget, enough i 
ple and good equipment and good re 
ports and special studies would be 
CaSy 


Or: (disillusioned ) 


Sure, we made that kind of report 
for awhile, but nothing ever was ye 
with them so we quit.’ 

Or: (aggressive type ) 

Yes, we get the reports uj but 
the boss never asks for them 


l raffi Boss 


(voice of experience ) 


been handling traffic here for 
years, know where our trouble spots 
are and what causes them, and so do 
What good will a lot of 
heures do us? 


my men 


The following are examples from 
three states showing how accident re 
ords can be put to work in the areas 
of enforcement, engineering and edu 
cation 


Washington—Grays Harbor 
The Washington Highway Patrol 


used a special accident records study 
in Grays Harbor County as a spring 
board for a combined enforcement 
engineering and educational program 
which cut trathc deaths from 22 
1957 to six m 1958 

Patrol Chief Roy A, Betlach reports 
Gray Harbor County's death rate pe 


in 


10,000 registered vehicles at the close 
of 1957 was 9.8 deaths, more than 
twice the statewide average of 4.4 The 


patrol began its battle to reduce the 
toll with a special study of all 1957 
accidents in the area. The study cov- 
ered location, time, type of accident 
and driver violations causing them 
After the study was completed and a 
spot map prepared the following steps 
based on its findings were taken: 

1. Patrol schedules were re-aligned 
to conform to density of flow and ac- 
cident frequency. Officers were drilled 
to be alert for driver violations which 
had caused the tragic 1957 losses, 
with special emphasis on over-center 
line violations which was the biggest 


killer 


2. Findings in the study dramatized 
the need for engineering improve- 
ments, including additional signing, 
striping and repair of shoulders. The 
highway department cooperated by 
erecting needed warning signs, center 
line and no passing pavement mark 
ings, and repair of shoulders, 

3. From the study, educational ma 
terial was prepared for all media serv 
Civic groups were con 
trafhe dangers they 


ing the area 
tacted and the 


faced before 


them. 


were placed squarely 

4. A monthly luncheon of all law 
enforcement officers in the county was 
initiated by the patrol. Here items of 
mutual interest were discussed and 
closer cooperation of all agencies was 
achieved. 

At the end of 1958 the patrol re- 
rorted verbal warnings to motorists 
vad increased 250 per cent, written 
warnings 300 per cent, traffic arrests 
237 per cent, and enforcement action 
for over the line violations, 200 per 
cent. The county's registration death 
rate of 3.4 is now well below the 
state average. 


Ohio Uses Electronics 

The Accident Records Section of the 
Ohio Department of Highway Safety 
has taken full advantage of electronics 
in tabulating the traffic toll, especially 
on the state’s network of rural state 
highways, according to Harold Kaiser, 
head of the section 

Roadways are rated by electronics in 
such a manner that the accident fre- 








Southwest view of hazardous intersection of U. S$. 54, 34 
and Ill. route 4 near Springfield before modernization 
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quency of every intersection, railroad 
crossing, or other potential danger- 
spot is identified in a report made en- 
tirely by machine equipment, accord- 
ing to Kaiser 


Only one “‘pass” of the accident 
punch cards through the tabulator is 
required to complete the entire report. 
During the same time electronics really 
goes to work information 
punched on each card and prints such 
information in the report. Type and 
severity of accident, light conditions, 
manner of collision, probable cause 
and other essential facts are all a part 
of the record. In addition, this elec- 
tronic workhorse ‘“‘counts’ the num 


reads ’ 


ber of accidents at each location and 
prints the total. 


By using preprinted, multi-part 
forms, enough copies of the report are 
available to provide state and local en 
forcement agencies with a complete 
record of the accident experience in 
their area. Since all accident preven 
tion agencies receive the report, it 
eliminates the major disadvantage of 
centralized records which is availability 
of those records for use at the local 
level 

With information from the report, 
it is possible to rank every potential 
danger spot in terms of relative acci 
dent frequency. For example, during 


the first nine months of 1958, it was 
found that 38 locations on rural roads 


had been the scene of 10 or more 
accidents. Heading the list was an 
intersection with 25 accidents 


According to Kaiser, the traffic acci 
dent listing proved so useful that a 
companion report was developed which 
summarizes accident data on a road 
section basis. Sections were established 
along each route with section termini 
generally 
tion lines 


at county and city corpora 

There were 700 of these 
control sections with an average length 
of six miles 


Rate Highway Sections 


Best of all, every road section can 
be easily identified by an actual printed 
description of the beginning and end 
of each section. This has made it pos 
sible for anyone using the report to 
identify quickly a particular control 
The entire report, prepared 
quarterly, requires less than two days 


section 


to complete, Kaiser reports 


At the end of the year a logical fol 
low up is preparation of an annual rate 
card for each highway 
which the accident experience, trafh 
flow data and roadway characteristics 
This entails the transfer 
of such data from existing records to 


section on 


is combined 


the master section card which its all 
done by electronics 


Then, by using a machine calculator 
more than 80,000 calculations are per 





formed. These include: annual travel 
in millions of miles, average daily 
travel, accidents per mile and per mil- 
lion car miles, plus ratios and percent- 
ages 

Now, with a set of summary cards 
describing the annual accident experi 
ence of each rural road section, it is 
possible to make listings of the desired 
information in county, route and sec- 
tion sequence. Another report lists all 
sections in descending order of annual 
accident rate per million car miles, and 
ranks each section on this basis 

Another example cited by Kaiser of 
how electronics works in Ohio's rec 
ords section is illustrated by this ques 
tion How many miles of highway 
had 10 or more accidents per mile; 
what per cent of the travel occurs on 


2 


these sections 

Within several hours the desired 
information becomes available. There 
were 98 sections with an aggregate 
length of 378 miles which had acct 
dent rates of 10 or higher during the 
yeal 


illinois Maps Hot Spots 

In Illinois, as in most states, accident 
records are used by the Division of 
Highways to spot high accident inter 
sections as they develop and help es 
tablish priorities for engineering im 
and the installation of 


To Pas 


8° 


provements 


s 





fter modernization. 
nd removal of Wye connections in southerly quadrants. 








Note islands, curbs, guard fence 








View to the west over the divisional island. Accidents 
dropped from ten annually to none during first year. 
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THERE OUGHTA BE A LAW— 


against doing things the hard way 


One doesn t exist as far as we know but Trathc Satety 


fact sheets will do until one comes along 


Take the guy on the mountain top he wouldn't b« 
so tired and disillusioned if he'd read the tact sheet 
on page 16 before starting out 


Somebody else did——and by the time our tired moun 
taineer got to the top he found the other guy had 
ilready been there and gone 


Trathe Safety tact sheets tell you how to do things 
the smooth professional way-—everything from turn 


ing a corner to getting uniform trathc laws 


Reprint are available Prices pkgs of 580. $3.90 
100, $5.4 and 500, $15.00. Subject to 10 per cent 
member discount Order by title and stock no 
lips on Mountain Driving, $29.96-1 











Improve Accident 
Reporting With— 


As A Matter Of Fact-——-Number seven in the 
Action Program film series, spotlighting the 
importance of accident reports—their collec 
tion, analysis and use. (16 mm color 5 min 
TV/OK, President's Committee for Trath« 
Safety, General Services Bldg., Washington, 
23. D. C.) 


NSC aids 


New Forms——Trathc Accident report and sum 
mary forms for city and state have been re 
vised and are available. Sample copies sent on 
request When writing include following 
stock nos, with request-—321.14—17, 321.23, 
321.33-1 and 321.33-2. Also ask for informa 
tion about other accident record processing 
materials 


Your Responsibility In An Auto Accident 

Iwo page fact sheet that tells what to do when 
involved in an auto accident. Includes insur 
ance reporting details. Order by title and 
stock no. 329.96-7. For prices see opposite box 


other guides 


The Trathe Institute of Northwestern Univer 
sity has published a Trafhc Record series, cov 
ering guides, procedures and forms. Write 
to Trathe Institute, 1804 Hinman Ave., Evans 
ton, Ill 





MATS.-One column newspaper mats on sea 
sonal trathe themes are available from NSC 
Free up to ten. Additional mats are 10¢ each 
Stock no, 329.89 
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Cars that ARE Cars 


Americans on the go are taking to seat 
belts like moon rockets to solid fuel 
That's because they appeal to the 
“never-behind-the-times, never-say-die’ 
spirit of American men and women 
In short the belts are smart, both 
safety-wise and style-wise. Cars that 


ARE cars have them 








If you know a car that hasn't—here's 
a four page, two color leaflet that tells 
the unfortunate seat beltless owner 
what he's missing—that wondertul 
feeling of riding in smooth high styl 


safety 


Stock No. 391.60. Sold in packages 
of 100. Prices: 1-9 pkgs., $2.50 per 
pkg.; 10-49 pkgs., $2.00 per pkg 
10-99 pkgs., $1.80 per pkg.; 100-199 
pkgs., $1.60 per pkg 200-999 pkgs 
$1.40 per pkg.; 1,000-1,999 pkgs 
$1.20 per pkg.; 2,000 or more pkgs 


$1.00 per pkg 
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TRAFFIC POSTERS FOR JULY POSTING 


(Available After 











when walking 


POnTrO INU eA 


MaTtOmat Sarety COuUNEHE 


T-1606-B 17x23 


even on the GREEN 
rN 


\| WALK 





Sa SE id ms on 


romree me 


Ou atrewart searere Counmers 


T-1446-B 17x23 


June 1) 


7 


= 









TAKING 
cHANces 


is kid stuff 


T-1604-C 25x38 
T-1605-A 8Vaxlla 


veers we tA 
watremart Saretre COemere 


T-1332-C 25x38 
T-1333-A BYaxll V2 


| PRICES FOR ABOVE POSTERS 


Traffic Posters—T-prefix to aumber 


A Site 
B Size 


C Size 
$0 40 


posters only. Orders for imprints on July 


8 poster imprint 
*Write for prices on quantities of 5,000 or 
poster orders 


$0.12 $0.07 $0.06 
20 165 132 
30 24 22 


YOUR CREDIT LINE can be imprinted at time of the press run on Traffic 8 and C 


posters above must be received by 


May I5, 1959 Imprinting charges for these posters are $2.25 per lot plus an 


initial charge for each electroplate of $21.00 for C poster imprint and $12.50 for 


more or for special rates on annual 


PRICES SHOWN ARE SUBJECT TO A DISCOUNT OF 10% TO NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL MEMBERS 
WITH ALL ORDERS OF LESS THAN $3.00 PLEASE ENCLOSE CHECK OR MONEY ORDER 
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@ Lesson from the Pro | 


ETY CHECK 


you go 
- 
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POSTER PRICES 


Posters Wivetreted on these peges are included in the eutometic Motor Transports 


tien poster services. Automatic poster sete are available on yearly subscription 

that provides (4) subjects per month vis. (2) "A" size (0/y"sll'4")end (2) “8 & 

wee (IT 923 Automatic service is provided in the following categories | a 
City Tree City Bus Aunwes! price 1-4 sets, $6.85 per set 

Intercity Truct Intercity Bus +47 sets, $7.46 per set; 1 or more 

betes Truck Tescebd sot, 06.9% per set 


Trwct Termine Bus Termine! 2 


Posters are evelleble tor individual selection af the following prices 


y 











i” 10-99 100-999 1000-4999" 
A sine, any selection is on 06) 057 rete mee 
6 size any selection w n it} is Swati eowart sarery couwers 
All prices shown ere wsbject te « 10% discount to Netione! Sefety Counci! Members V-1584-A B\/axl 1 V2 


"Write tor prices on aquentities of 6.000 or more 


CAREFUL HANDLING 


(tO weet taveee « Saeaerrewar savere « 


0939-8 1214-8 








rome mee 
Seerrewert saerere c@emere weaererewae Caerete €8@ mete wartrtrewmasrs sareatr eounecre 


1395-A BYaxlla 1235-A BVaxllVa 1565-B 17x23 
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DANGER LURKS ADJUST SPEED 
SAFELY- at BLIND CORNERS 





V-1585-A = BY/ax11/2 V-1583-B 17x23 











fi oats 
FLYING | LOW CLEARANCE o 
\ AIRCRAFT 2 —— 
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The driver's now in trouble 
It's plain the reason why 
His truck has had a scalpin 





























V-0801-A = 8 Y/axt1'/2 





EXPECT the 
UNEXPECTED 2 


on Mills and Curves th 


| Got ia this habit, Mac, 
| Size it up and size it down 
| BEFORE you start to back. 








and KEEP 70 RIGHT 


V-0463-A = Bax 12 V-1150-A =: BY/ax1 1/2 V-0612-A = 8Yaxt1/2 
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THE WINNING WAYS OF SAFETY— 
A KEY TO GREATER PROFITS 


Good program pays human and dollar dividends 


A CIDENTS make headlines. Acci 
dents prevented rarely make news 
Drivers, even drivers who take thei 
lives in their hands to avoid a collision 
with someone violating all the rules of 
trathc safety, feel that they are only 
doing their jobs 


But a great safety record is news 
worthy. A great safety program is a 
method of avoiding mistakes, errors 
and breakdowns on a day-to-day basis 
Such a program represents constant 
care, constant planning, careful selec 
tion, and thoughtful training. A great 
safety record represents a list of de 
cisions as endless as the millions of 
miles traveled by a company’s trucks 
Those decisions have been correct both 
in terms of the law and in terms of 
consideration for others who them 
selves have made mistakes while driv 
ing. A good safety record represents 
the hallmark of the finest in human 
performance anywhere. It is truly the 
key to great profits, the finest way to 
stretch the transportation dollar 


I am reminded that most solu 
tions of problems today are mechanical 

automation, process control, and the 
fantastic electronic computer, Such has 
been our progress that, whenever a 
human problem threatens, a mechanical 
answer seems to be the first solution 


that comes to mind—so much so that 


Dan Dugan is president of the Dan 
Dugan Oil Transport Co 


By Dan S. Dugan 


our people who deal with human prob- 
lems seek comfort by calling them 
selves engineers—human engineers, 
safety engineers. 

Perhaps because I have faith in peo- 
ple, in human beings, I take pride in 
the trucking industry and in fine safety 
I am proud of the human 
From pride and concern over 
human values safety 
built. I know the value of successful 
accident prevention programs because 
of the years I have devoted to the 


records 
answer 


safety program within my own com 
pany 


Hazardous Cargo 

Our organization has earned the 
many honors it has received honestly 
through our concern with the human 
factors. Our organization is not large 

we employ about 220 people and 
with them operate about 100 trucks. 
Because we haul refined petroleum 
products which are considered to be 
hazardous, it is possible that we are 
more concerned about safety than the 
average carriers. Certainly, we recog 
nize our indebtedness to the safety 
minded oil industry for their guidance, 
and their leadership in the field of 
safety. Their help has been invaluable 

Our program of safety has been in 
tended to build a bit of security for 
all of our employees. We consider 
afety the most important aspect of 
petroleum hauling on the highway for 
several reasons. A good safety record 


programs are 


is a valuable recommendation for our 
company’s services, it’s a further rec- 
ommendation for the trucking industry 
as a whole, and it’s a vital community 
service 

From a management viewpoint, 
safety means real profit, as well, and 
no one has more to gain from safety 
than the employees who might be in- 
volved in an accident which might 
otherwise occur. 

No one ever profited by an accident 

of all the needless figures that crowd 
on profits and cause red ink deficits, 
accident costs head the list. 

Accidents can add as much as 6 per 
cent to the total cost of the operation 
in terms of insurance rates alone. Need 
I point out that many very attractive 
investments have never paid 6 per cent 
of their receipts as profit? Can you 
think of a better key to greater profits 
than this? 

Four major points have emphasized 
and re-emphasized themselves to me as 
our program has grown in_ stature 
within our company. I believe these 
have been key points in our rather 
simple attempt to achieve safety. 

The first of these points requires 
management to be sincere in promot- 
ing a safety program. Sincerity in 
safety is of major importance. The 
failure of management to provide and 
require safe equipment and to main- 
tain that equipment to the highest 
standard of safety is more than a me 
chanical hazard or a technical violation 
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In the minds of employees it is con- 
stant proof of the insincerity of man- 
agement. “They talk safety, but any- 
one can see by their equipment that 
they don’t mean it.” How often have 
I heard this said. With almost 20 per 
cent of the vehicles inspected by the 
I.C.C, last year put out of service, one 
can wonder how widespread those re- 
marks become. 


But the employees depend upon 
management for sincerity in methods 
as well—and the measure of methods 
is not as easy as the measure of me- 
chanical devices. Perhaps the test is 
this: If you find that accidents occur 
to employees who follow the rules and 
without mechanical failures, then your 
methods have not met the test of sin- 
cerity. Ponder, if you will, the di- 
lemma of an employee who must 
either violate the rules set up by his 
supervision or work continually in 
threat of an accident or fire, 


Boss at Home 

An off-the-job safety program is one 
of the best ways to prove your sin- 
cerity about safety. Promotion of on- 
the-job safety is too often taken for 
granted. But concern over safe pleas 
ure car operation, safe home conditions 
for the sake of the wife and the family, 
often touches a responsive chord 
among your employees Ww ho are im- 
mune to any other approach. Perhaps 
there is an identity of interests there 
at home your employee has the obliga 
tion of management that you express 
towards the operation you superintend 
In simple words, he's trying to be boss 
at home. Whatever the reason, con- 
cern for the employee's safety beyond 
the border of his work is sound busi- 
ness and convincing effort of sincerity 
in your safety program 

Management, too, must provide the 
sincerity of example. Ask yourself if 
you stop for the stop sign when leav 
ing work at night-—if you follow at 
the proper distance—if you wear 
safety goggles when you step out in 
the shop. Do the rules pertain to you? 
Sincerity builds safety—of that I am 
sure. As was said by Confucius, 
“Sincerity and truth are the basis of 
every virtue. 

As a partner for sincerity, | would 
like to suggest knowledge or under- 
standing. I am talking about a train 
ing program. At Dugan's our training 
program is a continuous thing. Per 
haps the nearest similar training tech- 


nique is coaching as it is practiced in 
championship teams. Our coaching is 
an individual thing—-we take care- 
fully selected drivers and coach them 
on the job. We coach each as an indi 
vidual. We teach them to follow our 
standard methods. We try to show 
them why the methods have been set 
up as they are. 

For example, we don't just ask a 
driver to “Keep a proper following 
distance."" We take him out in the 
truck and, by use of a detonator, show 
him how far his truck or car travels 
during his reaction time and brake ap- 
plication. These tests are made at 20 
and 40 miles per hour to show how 
braking distance increases with speed 
When a driver sees how far it takes 
him to react, that driver has new re 
spect for proper following distance 
He has new respect for blind inter- 
sections, too, and he begins to learn 
to plan his speed in accordance with 
conditions or hazards, because he 
knows how far it takes him to stop to 
avoid the hazard. 


Another requirement for satety ts 
discipline. Discipline is essential to 
the conduct of any program. Willful 
violations should be punished. Each 
violation should, first of all, be made 
a matter of record. Retraining is es 
sential to make sure that the employee 
understands. But if willful violations 


continue, there is only one possible 
alternative. Either the violator must 
leave or the program will fail. Em- 
ployees are entitled to the guidance 
the emphasis on what is required of 
them — that thorough, conscientious 
discipline gives 


Have confidence in men. You will 
be surprised how well they can per- 
form their jobs if they understand 
what is to be done and why the job 
should be done that way. It would 
take a mechanical brain the size of an 
airplane hangar to assess the hazards, 
apply the facts, and to make the de- 
cisions a driver makes in every trip. 
Those correct decisions are built on 
discipline. 


Pat on Back 


Finally, let the man know that you 
appreciate a job well done. So fre- 
quently a good job is taken for 
granted. Driving lends itself particu 
larly well to such commendation be- 
cause when a fleet operates safely the 
public will notice and compliment its 
courtesy. That courtesy—a basic ex 
pression of consideration for the rights 
of others—is basic to a safety program 
If each time a driver is complimented 
you write him a note of commenda- 
tion, he will respond with more cour 
tesy. Sometimes the letters carry a 


warm human interest story. Publica 





Gives safe example 


@ Confidence in men. 


pride in his work 





MUSTS FOR THE SUCCESSFUL 
SAFETY PROGRAM 


@ Management sincerity. A sincere management 
Provides and maintains safe equipment 
Sets up safe working methods 
Promotes off-the-job safety 


Men can perform their jobs with great 
capability if they understand what is to be done and why 
it should be done in a certain way 


@ Proper discipline. On the road a driver must be able to assess 
the hazards, apply the facts and make decisions. Correct 
decisions are built on discipline 


@ Commendations for good records. The pat on the back, the note 
of appreciation, the aw ard 


these give the driver a sense of 
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tion of that story is public commenda- 
tion and further stimulates that atti- 
tude of courtesy. Other honors, 
recognition by public officials, trucking 
associations, and safety organizations 
such as the National Safety Council, 
all help 

We have found the safe driving 
material provided by the National 
Safety Council to be of great value in 
every phase of our safety program. 
These materials provide a wealth of 
reminders for both on and off-the-job 
safety. Their safe driving award pro- 
gram provides a guide for discipline 
and recognition for the safe driver. 
Properly used, their materials can add 
stature to any safety program. 

What are the rewards of a safety 
program? I have already mentioned 
the cost of accidents as measured by 
insurance costs. You are familiar with 
them. I am sure, too, that you accept 
the hidden costs of accidents as real 
and factual. Most authorities estimate 
those hidden costs at four to six times 
the insured cost of accidents. 

Pethaps many of you, too, are will 
ing to accept the fact that a safety pro- 
gram will help to reduce other costs 
of operation. , For example, the same 
driving errors that cause collisions also 
waste gasoline and diesel fuel. ‘Those 
driving errors wear out brakes, grind 
off tire surfaces and add needlessly to 





operating expenses. By reducing the 
frequency ge driving errors, the 
safety program can save many times 
over the actual cost of accidents. 

I want to go beyond costs of opera- 
tion when I consider the benefits of a 
safety program. I often refer to these 
benefits as by-products; however, I 
want to suggest that from the courtesy 
instilled in your drivers can develop 
the finest public relations program you 
can have. On the highways of today 
your drivers come in contact with al- 
most everyone. If the public is im- 
pressed by the unfailing courtesy of 
your drivers, they are willing to be- 
lieve good of your company. No al 
lic relations program can do anything 
to correct the wrong impression created 
by violations, accidents, and discour- 
tesy when that reputation is earned at 
the expense of public interest on the 
highways. 


Safety a Salesman 


The courtesy program affects public 
officials in another way. By earning 
their respect and understanding, much 
can be accomplished towards neutraliz- 
ing attacks against the trucking indus- 
try and towards creating a favorable 
legislative climate for it. 

Safety is a salesman, too. I am as 
sure that your customers can be driven 
away from your product by callous, 


discourteous treatment by drivers as I 
am certain that the public reacts in 
this fashion. 

Finally, your own employees derive 
pride and security from a genuine 
safety program. This relationship helps 
with employee turnover, and since it 
reduces replacements, it reduces train- 
ing costs. A fine safety record creates 
a feeling of pride among employees 
which is true morale. 

These, then, are the winning ways 
of safety. Savings of unnecessary ex- 
pense, yes—but more, too. Better pub- 
lic relations, better governmental rela- 
tions, better customer relations, and 
better employee relations, are the true 
rewards of a highway safety program. 
These are the winning ways of safety! 

I am sure that I could talk all day 
about how a safety program grows and 
develops—the pride that each em- 
ployee takes in his record and the 
gradual growth of an attitude of cour- 
tesy to others that finally becomes so 
strong that nothing can break it down. 
These four factors—management sin- 
cerity, confidence in your employees, 
commendations for the good record, 
and proper discipline—will build 
safety in your fleet. 

Safety is one of the major assets in 
your business. No one benefits by an ac- 
cident—everyone benefits by safety!@ 
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INDIVIDUAL on-the-job training gives driver an ap- DURING coaching trip driver helps load detonator 


preciation of ‘‘whys” of company safety methods. 


gun. Detonator tests illustrate stopping distance. 
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MOTOR TRANSPORTATION LOOKS AHEAD 


Organizing Committee of New Conference Holds First Meeting 


The Organizing Committee of the 
Motor Transportation Conference held 
its first meeting at Council head- 
quarters in Chicago on Feb. 6. The 
new Motor Transportation Conference, 
expected to be officially launched by 
the Board of Directors at the 1959 an- 
nual Congress meeting, will act as an 
advisory and coordinating body to spur 
expanded Council activities in the field 
of motor transportation safety. 

The Organizing Committee was 
formed by E. J. Buhner, vice president 
for Traffic and Transportation. Buhner 
appointed J. P. Hightower, assistant 
vice president, Consolidated Freight- 
ways, Indianapolis, Ind., as chairman, 
and J. G. Butler, director of personnel 
and labor relations, D. C. Transit 
Systems, Inc., Washington, D. C., as 
vice-chairman. 

At the Feb. 6 meeting, it was voted 
to ask the Board of Directors to form 
three new sections in addition to the 
Commercial Vehicle and Transit sec- 
tions. These were an Inter-City Bus 
section, a School Bus section, and a 
Taxicab section. 

Chairman Hightower appointed a 
nominating committee composed of 


Committee, 
pictured in 
session at right, 
voted to ask 
Board to expand 
sectional lineup. 


J. W. Lumpkin, Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., chairman; E. G. Cox, 
Interstate Commerce Commission; ( 
E. Ehrenberger, Standard Brands, Inc.; 
A. S. Lombardi, Western Truck 
Lines, Ltd., and B. A. Rennolds, Vir- 
ginia Stage Lines, Inc. 

The nominating committee will 
propose a slate of officers and members 
of the first Motor Transport Confer 
ence to the vice president for motor 
transportation when the board creates 
such a post. The vice president for 
motor transportation will then appoint, 
with the approval of the Board of 
Directors, the members of the Motor 
Transportation Conference. 

A procedure committee was also 
appointed by Hightower consisting of 
the following: F. S. Lake, Interstate 
Motor Freight System, Inc., chairman; 
W. G. Macintosh, Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity Co.; J. G. Butler, D. ¢ 
Transit System, Inc.; Karl Schulze, 
Standard Oil Co. of California, and 
B. L. Wheat, Eastern Express, Inc 

In addition to the above named 
persons, Mr. Buhner has appointed 
the following to serve on the com 


mittee: N. E. Ajtken, 


Commercial 


Motor Freight, Inc.; Paul H. Coburn 
Hennis Freight Lines, Inc.; P. R. Ells 
worth, Milk Industry Foundation; Joe 
V. Garvey, Harrisburg Railways Co. ; 
H. K. Halbrooks, National Automobile 
Transporters Association; H. R. Hosea, 
National Association of Motor Bus 
Operators; J. W. Jacobson, F. J. Bou 
tell Driveaway Co., Inc.; Joseph T 
Jenkins, Mason and Dixon Lines, Inc.; 
Charles E. Keiser, Chicago Transit 
Authority; H. B. Lowden, Pacific Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co.; Van Court 
Lucas, American Transit Association; 
James D. Mann, Private Truck Council 
of America, Inc.; James R. Neely, 
Greyhound Corp.; R. N.  Papich, 
American Gas Association, L. F 
Purves, Toronto Star, Ltd.; Elmer 
R. Schuemann, United Motor Coach 
Co.; Claude Schlagenhauf, Akers 
Motor Lines, Inc.; G. D. Sontheimer, 
American Trucking Associations, Inc.; 
Robert W. Varner, Coastal Tank 
Lines; William F. Warder, Yellow 
Cab Co., Baltimore, Md.; J. A. Wasp 
Allied Van Lines, Inc.; D. L. William 
son, Cleveland Transit System, and 


F. G. Wilson, 
Institute. @ 


American Petroleum 
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COBURN JOINS 
TRUCKING FIRM 


Paul H. Coburn has resigned as di- 
rector of the National Safety Council's 
motor transportation division to take 
the position of director of industrial 
relations for the Hennis Freight Lines 
of Winston-Salem, N.¢ 


Coburn joined the Council staff in 
1943. Under his leadership the Coun- 
cil’s motor transportation program was 
greatly expanded and the use of the 
NSC Safe Driver Award grew from 
22,000 to 147,700 awards earned an- 


nually 


Coburn will continue to serve the 
Council as a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Commercial Vehicle 
Sector 


| ransportation Conterence 


and as a member of the Motor 


National Truck Roadeo 
Returns to Louisville 


The National Truck Roadeo will re 


turn this year to Louisville. Ky where 


it was first held 22 


Goley D 
the American Trucking Associations 


years apo 


Sontheimer, director of 
department of safety said a contract 
had been signed with the management 
of the Kentucky Exposition Center at 
Center's $16 
4-26 for the 
which the 


Louisville to lease the 
million Coliseum Sept 
annual contest in nation's 
top truck drivers prove their profes 


sional skill 


The first Truck Roadeo 


Hors¢ 


National 
was held in 1937 in the old 
Show Barn, which stood on the very 
spot where the Coliseum now stands 
In the 
has been held in Madison Square Gar 
den, New York; Boston Garden; Inter 
national Amphitheatre 
Washington, D. C. Armory; and, in 
1958, the new Miami Beach Exposi 
tion Hall 


intervening years, the roadeo 


( hicago; 


Since the initial Roadeo in 1937, the 
event has expanded from one to five 
The classes 
trucks 
straight or de 
livery, three, four and five axle tractor 
trailers, and tank truck 


classes of competition 


represent the major types of 


used in the nation 











COMING EVENTS 








April 7-8, Berkeley-Oakland, Calif. 


Seventh annual Northern California 
Safety Congress (Hotel Claremont). Con- 
tact Eastbay Chapter, National Safety 
Council, 1322 Webster St., Oakland 12, 
Calif 


April 9-10, Kansas City, Mo. 

Fourteenth annual Central States Safety 
Congress (Hotel President). Contact 
George M. Burns, managing director, 
Kansas City Safety Council, 419 Dwight 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


April 13-17, New York City 

I'wenty-ninth annual Safety Convention 
ind Exposition (Hotel Statler). Contact 
Paul F. Stricker, executive vice-president, 
Greater New York Safety Council, 60 E 
i2nd St.. New York 17 , 


April 17, Baton Rouge, La. 

Fifth Annual Mayor-President’s Trath« 
Safety Conference (Bellemont Motor 
Hotel). Contact Don B. Hearin, Jr., presi 
dent, Greater Baton Rouge Safety Coun 
cil, 333 Reymond Bldg., P. O. Box 375 
Baton Rouge, La 


April 20-22, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Sixth biennial central New York Safety 
Conference and Exposition (Hotel Syra 
cuse). Contact Newel C. Townsend, ad 
ministrative secretary, 351 South Warren 


N.Y 


St., Syracuse 


April 22-23, Indianapolis, Ind. 


I'welfth central Indiana Safety Confer 
ence and Exhibit (Claypool Hotel). Con 


tact Jack E. Gunnell, director, Safety 
Council, Indianapolis Chamber of Com 
merce, 320 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 
11, Ind 


April 27-29, East Lansing, Mich. 
National 


Sixth Conterence on Campus 


Safety (Michigan State University, Kellog 
Center). Contact Norman V. Steere, assist 
ant director Department of Public Safety 


Michigan State University, East Lansing 


Mich 


April 28-30, Columbus, Ohio 


I'wenty-ninth All-Ohio Safety Congress 
and Exhibit (Deshler-Hilton Hotel). Con 
tact Arthur W. Moon, Congress manager 
Room 611, Ohio Department Building 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


May 4-6, Allentown, Bethlehem, 
Easton, Pa. 


Thirty-second annual Eastern Pennsyl 
vania Safety Conference. Contact Harold 
A. Seward, secretary-treasurer, Lehigh 
Valley Safety Council, 602 E. 3rd St 
Bethlehem, Pa 


May 5-7, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Nineteenth Western New York Safety 
Conference (Hotel Niagara). Contact 
Clifford H. Seymour, executive secretary 
Western New York Safety Conference, 
P. O. Box 315, Niagara Falls, N. Y 


May 7-8, Seattle, Wash. 


Third annual Northwest Industrial 
Safety Conference (Olympic Hotel). Con- 
tact William A. Feathers, Seattle-King 
County Safety Council, 304 Spring St 
Seattle 4, Wash 


May 12-14, Rochester, N. Y. 


Second triennial Genesee Valley Safety 
Conference and Exposition (Manger Ho 
tel). Contact William H. Keeler 
tary-treasurer, Genesee Valley Safety Con 
ference, Inc., 55 St. Paul St., Rochester 4 

y 


secre 


May 26-28, Ontario, Canada 


1959 Ontario Trathc Conference Con 
vention (Legion Memorial Hall). Contact 
R. F. Anderson, secretary-treasurer, Traffic 
Engineering Dept., 2001 Eglinton Ave 
East, Scarborough, Ontario, Canada 


May 27-28, Oklahoma City 


Eleventh Annual Oklahoma Safety Con- 
ference. Contact Bob Eastman, managet 
Oklahoma Safety Council, 1600 N. W. 23rd 
St., Oklahoma City 


Trucking Associations 
Aid Driver Teachers 


Contribution of $2500 in support of 
33 scholarships to be offered to teach 
ers of driver education by the National 
Commission on Safety Education was 
announced by the American Trucking 
Associations, Inc 


The scholarships will cover tuition 
and room costs for an intensive sum 
mer school graduate course of ad 
vanced teacher preparation. Scholar- 
ships will be awarded to members of 
the American Driver and Safety Edu 
cation Association on a qualifying 
basis. The first series of eight courses 
will be offered at Michigan State Uni 
versity during the summer of 1959. 
Others will be given in subsequent 
years at colleges located in various 
regions of the country 


Only experienced teachers of driver 
education will be eligible. 
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The Legislative Hopper 
From Page 15 


Connecticut—H. 2241—requires cars 
driven by person under 18 years of age to 
be equipped with 50 m.p.h. speed governor 


Motor Scooters 


Illinois—H. 1 and S$. 1—repeal law pet- 
mitting operation of motor scooters by per 
sons between 14 and 16 years of age with- 
out a driver license 

Arizona—H. 13—permits 14 year olds 
to drive motor scooters 

Ohio—H. 3—fixes age limit at 18 for 
issuance of license to drive motor driven 
cycle. H. 5—requires license to operate 
motor driven cycle to be signed by parent 
or guardian if holder is minor. H. 7—re 
instates 16 year minimum age limit for li 
cense to operate motor scooters. §. 12 
repeals provision for licensing of persons 
of 14 and 15 years of age to operate motor 
scooters. §. 27——raises minimum age for 
driver of motor driven cycles from 14 to 
16. H. 107—repeals authority to issue mo 
tor scooter licenses to 14 and 15 year olds 
H. 153—makes 16 minimum age for issu 
ance of motor scooter license 

Wyoming—H. 71—amends speed limits 
to provide for speed zoning and _ special 
limits on motor driven cycles 

Connecticut—S. 864—permits persons 
over 14 to operate motor driven cycles 

Colorado—H. 161—trelates to operation 
of motor driven scooters and cycles by 
minors 


Seat Belts 


Federal—H. 1057 and S$. 291—provide 
that seat belts sold or shipped in inte: 
state commerce shall meet certain safety 
standards 

lowa—S. 49—requires all automobiles 
except convertibles, to be equipped with 
safety belts 

Connecticut—H. 2996—requires  satety 
belts in certain vehicles 

California—H. 664—prohibits sale of 
vehicles after January 1, 1961 unless 
equipped with safety belts 

Wyoming—S. 88—provides for safety 
belts and installation thereof 


Miscellaneous 


California—H. 5—recodifies Vehicle 
Code based on Uniform Vehicle Code 

Federal—HConRes 21—expresses sens« 
of U. S. Congress with respect to establish 
ment of uniform trafic laws throughout 
country 

Connecticut—S. 116—provides penalty 
for leaving motor vehicle with keys in ig 
nition 

Federal—H Res. 40—authorizes Commit 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce to 
investigate safety of design of motor vehi 
cles used in Interstate Commerce 

Maryland—H. 79—establishes crime of 
hitchhiking and provides penalty 

Michigan—H. 21—authorizes school dis 
tricts to acquire overpasses for satety of 
pedestrian children 
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STATE and city death records listed on these pages are 
reported to the Council by state and city agencies partici- 
pating in the Council's accident reporting project. Report- 
ing deadline for cities is the 23rd of the following month 
—for states, the 25th. 


——— CHANGES IN MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS____ 
FIRST MONTH 1958 TO 1959 


& 4+ 250% 


vt. +167% 
\ 


~ mass — 7% 
Nat ~ 57% 
CONN. + 100% 
wee? -7% 

a o 40 Chamer 
mo. + 32% 


NATIONAL 
GRR increases ESTIMATE 
GERM DECREASES OR NO CHANGE 1} MONTH 


+4% 











MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS AND DEATH RATES 
1957, 1958 and 1959 


1957-59 1958-59 
Month 1957 1958 Change Change 


January 2,882 2,765 z O% + 4% 
February 2,508 2,360 
March 2,843 2,560 
April 2,933 2,580 
May 3,065 3,005 
June 3,302 3,005 
July 3,308 3,210 
August 3.635 3.455 
September 3,365 4,330 
October 3,466 4,580 
November 3,620 3,490 


December 3,775 3.660 


Total 38,702 37,000 


All 1957 figures are from the National Office of Vital Statistics. 

All other figures are National Safety Council estimates. The 1959 national estimate 
is arrived at by assuming that the percentage change from 1958 to 1959 in the states 
reporting for both years reflects the 1958-1959 change in the entire country. First 
reports are preliminary, so revisions are made from time to time as later reports are 
received for the various months. Thus, figures above for 1959 may differ slightly from 
figures for the same months which will be published in future issues of Trarric SAFETY. 
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TRAFFIC DEATHS—CITY RECORDS 


tration death rate which is the number of 


Tne table covers only motor-vehicle 
deaths resulting from traffic accidents that 
the Nontrafhc motor 
vehicle deaths (where the accident ox 
curred on home or work premises) are 


deaths in the city 


occurred in city 


not included, nor are 


from accidents oc urring outside 


Rankings are based on the 1959 regis 


Reg. Pop 


“ Mont! 
158 Rate Kate 
ALL. REPORTING CITIES 2.35 8 
‘ ’ 
I M j 68 
( I 5 ( 
Baltimore Md 9 10 5 3.4 10.5 
A ; r) " - | 
i. New York, N. Y 65 69 49 5.6 10.0 
‘ ' 1m) 
{ ©) ‘ 8 
I Ca ' 4 > 10.8 
‘ : = ¢ , | + 10.4 
\ t I f 4 16 116 
( p Ill t 0,000) 
1. Buffalo, N. ¥ 0 ill 5 0.0 0.0 
Seattle, Wash 5 N ; ta oe 
M ’ M i 3 An 
i. Cincinnati, Ohio i 5 8 2.35 8.4 
5. Picesburgh, Pa ‘ 9 2 2.3 7.1 
Dal Tex i 8 5 12.4 
A t t t 7 11 
Mil h w i 4411.8 
aH t lex j 4.3 23 
LD ( $8 21.5 
( p IV t 00) 
1. Memphis, Tenn 1 | 4 O8 2.5 
Denver, ( I 
4. San Antonio, Tex . ’ . i: Doe 
i. Atlanta, Ga . 9 7 2.0 7.3 
‘ tie th , ! 
h Cit M , 2S , 
6. Louisville, Ky ; ? 3 32118 
4 \ ' $13.4 
Port oO 17 
( pv 00) 
! Tooled Ohio 0 I 5 0.0 0.0 
R X \ ft rf of 
_ 00 Of 
i. Worcester, Mass 0 2 1 0.0 0.0 
5. St. Paul, Minn l ’ 0 09 438 
w t K ! 9 $3 
0 Net l } 
v7 I M « 
9. Providence, R. I l 4 l 1.5 i.8 
k t y 1.8 
Davt Oo a8 
k \ 
A 
| e ( t . 1 
14. Jacksonville, Fla ? i 1 2.35 9.6 
= Okla 6 
Ak ‘> -_ os s 
I ’ I 
Ok ‘ oO 168 
I ‘ © t l 8 18 
0. Miami, Fla * 4 4.1 32.4 
‘ Rar M 1 
El Paso, Tex 4 $ O 45 144 
( \ 
1. Des Moines, lowa 0 . 1 0.0 0.0 
S veport 00 O-€ 
4. Corpus Christ, Tex 0 1 > 00 0.0 
i. Trenton, N. J 0 1 0 0.0 0.0 
‘ est oO 00 0.4 
6. Gary, Ind 0 l 4 0.0 0.0 
Erie, Pa 0 1 1 00 00 
8. Fvansville, Ind 0 1 ; 00 0.0 
Bridget a r ( 
\ gt \ ‘ ( 
it. Lansing, Mich 0 l 0 00 0.0 
Hartfor ( ( | 0. 0. 
Wile at I 0.0 0 


deaths 


per 


hicles on an annual basis. 
tration figures are for the year 1958 and 
were supplied by R. L. Polk & Company. 


Cities are ranked by death rates 
low 


40 


1 


x 


16 
17 


a x 


‘ 


29 


3? 
33 
44 
45 
a¢ 


Peoria, Ill 
Yonkers, N. Y 
Saginaw, Mict 
Lincoln, Neb 
Madison, Wis 


Savannah, 
Allentown, Pa 
Berkeley, Calif 
Reading Pa 
Roanoke, Va. 
Newport News, Va 
Waterbury, Conn 


Utica 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Port Wayne, Ind 


Dearborn, Mich. 
Kansas City, Kan 
Rockford, Ill 
Mobile, Ala. 
South Bend, Ind 
All cities in this groug 
Montgomery, Ala 
Phoenix, Ariz 
New Haven, Conn 
Glendale, Calif 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Sacramento, Calif 
Waco, Tex. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Spokane, Wash 


Tacoma, Wash 
Elizabeth, N. J 
Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Austin, Tex 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Pasadena, Calif 


Chattanooga 
Albuquerque 
Lubbock, Tex 
Amarillo, Tex 
Baton Rouge, La 
St. Petersburg, Fla 
Hammond, Ind 
Jacksor Miss 


Te ne 
N.M 


Group VII (5 


Orlando, Fla 
Fort Lauderdale, 
Pontiac, Mich 
Springfield, Ill 
Schenectady, N. Y 
Colorado Spes., Col 
Kalamazoo, Mich 
Winston-Salem, N.( 
Macon, Ga 
Riverside, Calif 
Hayward, Calif 

W. Palm Beach, Fla 
Cedar Rapids lowa 
Newton, Mass 

Las Vegas, Ne 
Binghamton, N. Y 


Fla 


Joliet, 

Jackson, Mich 
Wichita Falls, Tex 
Racine, Wis 


Springfield, Ohio 


Ogden, Utah 

Santa Barbara, Calit 
Muncie, Ind 
Lexington, Ky 
Raleigh, N. ¢ 
Muskegon, Mict 


Durham, N. ¢ 
Stamford, Conn 
Leandro, Calit 
Battle Creek, Mict 
Johnstown, Pa 
Greenville, S. ¢ 
Reno, Nev 
Waterloo, lowa 
Santa Monica, Calif 


San 


One 
0 1 


v0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 


0 


10,000 registered motor ve- 


Vehicle regis- 


Month 
158 1957 
0 0 
I 2 
0 { 
0 ( 
1 0 
0 1 
0 0 
0 0 
1 0 
0 ( 
0 ( 
{ { 
6 1 
! ( 
5 2 
0 1 
0 1 
4 1 
l ( 
] 0 
5 1 
0 l 
’ . 
2 1 
! 1 
2 5 
2 2 
l l 
1 l 
> > 
1 { 
0 0 
2 { 
l l 
0 
l l 
( 0 
l ! 
( 4 


from 
to high. When two or more cities 
have exactly the same rate, ranking is by 


0.0 


0.0 
0.0 


»nuw 


apeate ta 
sanvo 


total vehicle registrations 
small. 
Cities shown in heavy type have im 
proved in 1959 compared with 1958. 
The population death rate is the num 
ber of deaths per 100,000 population on 


an annual basis. 


Ap 
ty 


i~ 
1DAV av 


5 


R« 


R34 


84 
RS 
R¢ 


88 
R90 


Bethlehem, Pa 
vanstor Il 
San Mateo, Calif 


Mansfield, Ohio 


Anderson, Ind 
Bay City, Mict 
Aurora, Ill 
Portsmouth, Va 


Manchester, N. H 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
Asheville, N. ¢ 

St. Joseph, Mo 
East Orange. N. | 
White Plains, N. Y 
Ann Arbor, Mi 
Lake Charles, L: 
Pawtucket, R 
New Britai ( 
Alameda, Calif 
St. Clair Shores, Mich 
Lorain, Ohi 

San Angelo, Tex 
Covington, Ky 
Lakewood, Ohi 
Wheeling, W 
Oak Park, Il 
Waukegan, I! 
Berwyn, Ill 


Brockton, Mass 


Euclid, Ohio 
Fullerton, Calif 
Elmira, N. Y 
Lynchburg, Va 
Dubuque, lowa 


Bloomfield, N. J 
Medford, Mass 
Lincoln Park, Mich 
Charleston, $ 

J 


Passaic N 

West Hartford, Conn 
Meriden, Conn 
Woonsocket, R. | 
West Allis, W 


East Chicago. Ind 
Waltham, Mass 


Brookline, Ma: 
All cities in this gre 
Columbia, S. ¢ 
Alexandria, Va 


Decatur, Ill 
Greensboro, N. ¢ 
Columbus, Ga 
Springfield, M 


Richmond, Calit 
Terre Haut Ir 
Pensacola, Fla 
Abilene Tex 
Lancaster, Pa 
Warren, Ohi 
Charleston, W. Va 
Green Bay, Wis 
Kenosha, Wis 
Sioux Falls, §. D 
Mount Vernon, N.Y 
Stockton, Calit 

San Bernardir Calit 
New Rochelle, N. Y 
Portland, Maine 
Beaumont, Tex 
Tucson, Ari 

Pueb! Col 
Council Bluffs, lowa 
Royal Oak, Mict 
Norwalk, Conn 

Lwr. Merion Twy P 
Hamilton, Ohi 


Comptor Calit 
Gadsden, Ala 
Aciantic City, N. J 
Davenport, low 
Greenwich, Conn 
Burbank, Calif 


from large two 


One Month 
159 1958 19 
( ( 
( ( ( 
0 l 0 
0 l 0 
{ { 0 
0 I 1 
0 3 0 
( 

( 

0 2 0 
l 

0 

0 I 0 
) 0 

{ { 

0 1 0 
{ { { 
0 2 0 
{ 0 0 
{ 0 0 
( 0 
0 1 0 
0 1 0 
0 0 

0 0 

( 0 

( ( ( 
0 ( 0 
( 0 1 
Uv 0 

0 2 0 
0 2 1 
( l 

( ( 

( 

{ l 

( 0 ( 
0 1 l 
( ( ( 
{ { 0 
l 1 
1 0 1 
! l 0 
1 2 1 
] ( 0 
l ( 0 
, ( 1 
1 { 
, 1 r 
1 1 0 
' 0 
( 

l { 
" 0 
1 { ta} 
1 ( 0 
' 0 
( l 

0 

( 0 

( 0 

0 4 

{ 0 

1 2 0 
( l 

‘ , 

l ( 

l 0 

l l 

! 0 

l 2 0 
( 0 

] { l 
0 0 


Populations are as of 
ril, 1950, or later censuses taken by the 
S. Bureau of the Census. 


» 1959 
Reg. Pop 
7 Rate Rate 
0.0 OO. 
0. 0. 
0.0 0.0 
0.0 0.0 
0. 0.f 
0.f 0. 
0.0 0.0 
0.0 0. 
0.4 0.4 
0.0 0.0 
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mux City, lowa 
Miami Beach, Fla 


VIIE ¢ 


Ontario, Calit 
Modesto, Calif 
Poughkeepsie. N 
ifayett nd 
Great Falls, Mont 
Whitt Calif 
Midland 
Clearwa 


Plait 
East 
Vallejo, ¢ 
Pasadena, 


Parkersburg, W 
Warwick, R. I 
l a, Oh 

I ni Mi 
Rock Island, | 
Richmond, Ind 
Owensboro, Ky 
La Crosse, W 
Hagerstowr M 
Eastor 

Wa 

Er 

Salir 

Cuyahe il 
Rochester, Minn 
Rapid City, §. D 
Newburgh, N. Y 
Bellingham, Wa 
Oshkosh, Wis 


P 
Uni 


Stratford, Conn 
Barberton, Ohio 
Rome, N. Y 


East Hartford, Conn 


Wausa 
Linden, N. J 
Maywood, Ill 
Mishawak Ir 
Sand ky re) 
Galesburg, | 
Ferndale, M 
Hamtramck, Mich 
ran Cit I 


Aicl 


clid. OF 
West Orange, N. ] 
I tor Itt 


oming 


One M 
159 1 


158 


nth 


19 
l 


t 


Kingston, 'N 
Fond du Lac. Wis 


Park 


Min 


0 0.0 0.0 


Alle Park, Mich 
Walla Walla, Wash 0 1 0 0.0 0.0 
Torrington, Contr 


Oo} 
Ma 
M 
Manitow Ww 
M Cit I 
Lockport, N 
\ ’ 


Richfield, Minn 

P sI Va 
P Uta 

R N. J 

i Tex 

M 

M 


D 
Mict 


Sumrer, S. ¢ 
Burl t 
Watertowr 
Fairmont 
ke 
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Middl 


Fremont, 
East Lan 
Dark . 


I< >YNYT 


H w 
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Santa Cruz, 
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Austin, Ming 
Lodi, Calif 


t 


0.0 0.0 
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One Month Reg. Por 
159 1958 1957 Rate Rate 
Vi Tex 1 0.¢ 
Garland, Tex 0 0.0 0.0 
Fort Myc Fla .¢ { 
P a City, Okla ( 
El Cerrito, Calif 0 0.0 0.0 
Yps ti. Micl 0 0 
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Renton, Wash 
Tex 
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159 1950 1959 1959 1959 1959 
in Mont Res. Pop One Month Reg. Pop One Month Reg. Pop 
) 1958 1967 Rate Kate 1950 1958 1057 Rate Rate 1959 1958 1957 Rate Rate 
Ne wtor Ka f 00 OO. 0. Brantord, Contr rl 0 00 00 06. River Forest, Ill ( ( i 0.0 OO. 
Nile oO oO Of r Watertown. W { 0 0 00 0.0 07. Cudahy, Wis ( 1 0.0 oO. 
Stever P t+ WwW { 0. 0.4 Grifin, Ga H ( 0 oO. 0.0 08. Moscow, Idaho { ( ( 0.4 0.4 
Greenwood, M ( f { i Winnetka, Ill { ( 0 00 0.0 09. North Chicago, Il { ( 0 0.0 00 
8. Pompa Bea I { 4. Garden City, Kar r 0 0.0 0.0 10. Menominee, Mich ( ( 0 0.0 00 
Marquette, M 0. 5. Marshheld,. Wis 0 { 0 0.0 00 11. Ecorse, Mich ( ( 0 0.0 OO. 
Brookfheld. I 0.0 { Muskexzon Hts.. Mict ( 0 0.0 0.0 12. Bemidji, Mins ( 0 00 OO. 
‘ he Ind { f Albany. Calif 0 { 0 00 00 13. Cadillac, Mich ( ) 0 0.0 O04 
Westport, ¢ 00 0. 168. Atchison, Kan o 1 0 00 00 14. Cambridge, Md f 0 0 00 O04 
Port Angele w { { ( Martinsbure. W. Va 0 { 0 0.0 O04 215. Pacific Grove, Calif ( ( 0 0.0 OO. 
4. Bedford, Ind 0 oO. 0. Rye. N. Y¥ { 0 0 0.0 0.0 216. Southington, Conn ) { 0 0.0 OO. 
Rocky Rive oO { Lamesa. Tex { 0 00 Of 17. Two Rivers, Wis ( 0 00 O04 
B f at M 0 OO. Hopewell, Va ) r 0 00 0.0 218. Henderson, N. ¢ 0 l 0 0.0 00 
Highland Park, Tex { { Conneaut, Oh ri 0 0 00 O04 19. West Lafayette, Ind ( ( ( oO. 0. 
8. Dari r 0 OA ( 14. Escanaba, Mich 0 { 0 00 OA 0. Grosse Pte. Pk., Mich ( ( 1 0.0 0.0 
Brist Va i oO. 175. Brawley, Calif 0 1 0 0.0 0.0 21. Stonington, Conn ( ( ( oO. 0.0 
K e¢, N. ¥ oO. 0. ? Je nnings Mc ( 0 0 0.0 Oo. 222. Monroe, N. ¢ 0 l 0 0.0 0.0 
Wind n, ( { 0. oO. Suffolk. Va ( ( 0 Oo. 0. »3. Fort Thoma Ky ( ( 0.0 O04 
wnta P r 0 oO. 8. Plymouth. Mich 0 { 1 0.0 0.0 24. Stoughton, Mass ( 0 0 00 OA 
fast M ‘ I ri oO. Mitchel 5s. D ( 0 ( 0.0 0.4 5s. Mansfield, Contr 0 ( 0.4 0.0 
B e. low 0 00 { 180. Beaver Dam, Wis r ( 0 0.0 0.0 6. Bellaire, Ohix ( ( 0 0.0 0.0 
Villa Park, I { { . Millbrae. Calif 0 r 0 0.0 0.0 227. Auburn, Mass ( 1 0.0 Ou 
I bault, M { 18 Gardne Mas { { 0 0.0 OO 128. Westlake, Ohio ( ( 1 0.0 C6. 
St] f M 0. { ik Niles. Ill ( ( Oo oO. 0.0 229. La Salle, Ill ( Oo oO. 0. 
8. Owat M { ( 0.4 184. Menasha, Wi ( ( ( 0. 0. 230. Beacon, N. Y ( ( 1 Of Of 
Wethersheld, ¢ { 0.0 Of 85. Madison Hts.. Mich 0 0 0 00 00 41. Ridgeheld Pk N. J ( 0.0 O. 
i The Dalle Oo 0 oO. 86. Dover Ohi { 0 00 00 32. Derby, Conn ( 1 0.0 0. 
/ Sault Ste. Ma M ( Va Wert. Ohi ( ( 0 0.0 0.0 33. Webster, Ma ( ( 0.0 0.0 
j b t { Hi 88. Ansonia, Conn ( ( ( 0.0 O. 34. Fairfield, Ala ( 0.4 0.4 
i ‘ k, Nel 0 0. 89. Bowling Green, Ohi ( f 0 0.0 OO. > fatertown, Conn ( ( 0 00 OO. 
M4. Hant 1, Calif Oo ¢ 0. Belletontaine, Ohi { 0 0.0 OO. 3 Amherst, Ma ( ( 0 OA f 
j Fers Fa M oO { 1. Central Falls, R. I { ( 0.0 oO. 37. Donora, Pa ( ( 0 0.0 OO 
; ‘Vg Ry w { 0. j Virginia, Mint Of oO. All cities im this ¢ | 1.8 8 
Ne ha M Albion. Mich ( { of 0. 38. Mesa Ariz l ( 8 ( 
i Ast 0 0.4 i. Seaside, Calif f 1 00 Of 39. Medford, Or ( 0 8.1 54.1 
vw Ww I \ ( Oo S$. North Olmsted, Obi f 0 00 6. 10. Los Altos, Calif l 1 9.7 6l 
Win ti h 0 oO. 6. Red Wing, Mins ( 0 00 0. 41. Wooster, Ohi toon . Oa An 
Mt. Pleasant, M 0 04 Hays. Kan ( 0.4 { 12. Xenia, Ohio i 0 12.8 
So. Orang os oo { @ Windsor Con , ‘ 0 00 OC 143. Newport Bch., Calil I ( 0 12.9 S¢ 
155. Shelton, Conn 0 4 0 00 0.0 Durant, Okla ( 0 0 00 0. 44. Texarkana, Arh . y 0 13.0 of 
Hawt) N { University Ht Oh ( 0 0 00 of #5. Connersville, Ind ; 7 13 44 
4 Alpena, Mict l ( 1 13.3 78.4 
. . <8 , » Horne N.Y ‘ ‘ ‘ vV. UA 417. Calumet City ll l 0 13.9 $3.3 
P tt, A 0.0 { Charles City, lowa 0 0 0 0.0 0. 18. Collingswood, N. J 0 0 14.3 66 
Ent v.A ‘ Reidsville, N. ¢ ‘ ‘ 1 0.0 0.0 19. Brainerd, Mint 1 ( 0 14.4 
a ¥ ( ( 0. +. Winchester, Conn 0 0 ( 0. 0.0 $0. McAlester, Okla l ( 0 15.1 ( 
‘ th Ad Mase ri ( Grosse Pt, Wd Micl ( ( ri 0. 0.0 51. Corona, Calif I 0 15.4 94 
Deaths are reported by state uraffic authorities average of deaths will remain at the present average for the 
All figures are preliminary. To insure proper comparisons, rest of the year. Population rates are based on July 1, 1958, 
1958 and 1957 figures cover the same reporting period as those population estimates, U. S. Bureau of the Census, Washing 
for 1959 ton, D. C. 
Population Rate: U. S. population rate is the estimated an States shown in heavy type have improved in 1959 compared 
nual number of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that with 1958, or showed no change. 


deaths for the rest of the year will follow the normal seasonal 


pattern. State population rate is the estimated annual number Mileage Rate: The number of deaths per 100 million vehicle 


of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that the monthly miles of travel. 
% Chang % Chang 
Deaths 1958 1957 1959 1959 Deaths 1958 1957 1959 1959 
Months Identical Periods to to Pop. Mile Months Identical Periods to to Pop. Mile 
Reported 1959 1958 1957 1959 1959 Rate Rate Reported 1959 1958 1957 1959 1959 Rate Rate 
OTAI 
U.S _ 1% % N.H l + O% + 17% 14.4 
A i 1 ; U O% ( N. J 1 52 71 62 27% 16% 10.9 
A i % % 49.5 N. M 1 33 37 31 11% + 6% 47.0 
Ark ; € O% 4.8 N. ¥ 1 143 194 145 26% % 10.6 
8 j 15% } % 44 N. ¢ 1 15 53 7 ll7% t+ 19% + 
Cok l 22 22 0 0% + 10% 15.4 N. D l 3 + 200% 350% 1 
i . 00% ; 4% 12.4 Ohio 1 110 140 140 21% 21% 14.1 
Del i ‘ i ? O% 43% 10.46 Okla 1 il il il 0% 0% 21.5 
D i ¢ a } % Oe 11 Ore 1 31 31 27 0% 15% 21.0 
I i Of + 10% 31.3 Pa 1 127 128 126 1% t 1% 13.7 
( 8 1 igo, + 37% 24 R. I 1 3 7 4 — 57% 25% 4.1 
Idal 14 ' % + 25% ? S. ¢ l 1 i? » + 1% 14% aoa 
iit i 95 113 165 16% 12% 11.5 ». D 1 17 23 9 26% + 89% 29.2 
! ‘ ~ { 1% O% 1¢ Tenn 1 12 58 55 28% 24% 14.5 
I j } RY ; +8 Tex l 177 142 178 + 5% 1% 22.7 
Ka rt Oo 1% R Ural l 1¢ s + 25% 8% 13 
Ky i + 12% 5% 18 Vt 1 s 3 7 167% 1 14% sa 
La ! 61 62 61 2% 0% 23.5 Va l ) 3 ( + 10% 1% 1. 
Maine I 13 13 ’ 0% + 86% 16.4 Wash 1 34 51 44 33% 0% 14.7 
Md ! } % ; 1% 1 Wa la 1 22 30 32 27% 31% 13.4 
Mass | 10 i3 21 71% + 9% 9.9 Wi ! 5 i? ? + 19% 10% 17.1 
Mich ! 66 a? ON 24% 43% 10.1 Wyo 1 10 10 9 0% + 11% 37.5 
Mine i ' | } 1% ' 7% 17.4 Mow 
Mis , L 330% 1 13% 10.8 awa 1 
M i { + 43% % 18.8 4 Ry 13 g 13% 80 ar 
Mont ! 1 20 . 5% + 38% 19.2 ! O% 0. 
Net ‘ ( j O% 4 7% 19.8 f Puerto R 
Nev l 6 ~ 10 25% 10% 27.0 
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1959 1959 

One Month Reg. Pop 
159 1958 1957 Rate Rate 

Pasco, Wash 7 
Naugatuck, Conn 


l 0 
1 ( 
Canton, Ill \ ( 
i ( 
l { 
" ( 
' { 


5.8 85 
5.2 61.2 


9 7 
».4 56 


Mamaroneck, N 
River Rouge, Mi 
Marinette, W 1.2 84 
Du Bois, Pa ) 1.3104 
Borger Tex 0 22.6132 
Los Alamos ! ( > 8 89 
Ironwood 1 I ) 23.2104 
Milford, Mass ) 23.7 76 
Tempe 7 ( 41.7192 
Attleboro os 

Killingly ont 0 

Dyersburg r ) ( 


1 

l r 
16.8100.8 
l 

l 


CANADIAN CITIES 


Montreal, Que 10 
Hamilton, Ont l l 
Vancouver, B. ¢ 2 i 


1959-60 Regional Traffic 
Court Conference Schedule 


The schedule of regional five-day 
Traffic Court Conference for the re 
mainder of 1959 and for 1960 appears 
below. These conferences are spon 
sored by the Traffic Court Program of 
the American Bar Association and the 
Traffic Institute of Northwestern Uni- 
versity in cooperation with the law 
schools of the universities at which the 
courses are held. 


Information can be obtained from 
the Trafic Court Program, American 
Bar Association, 1155 East Sixtieth St., 
Chicago 37, Ill 


1959 


June 1-5—Fordham University, New 
York, N. Y 

July 6-10—University of Denver, 
Denver, Colo. 

September 14-18-—University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn 


October 12-16-——Northwestern Uni 
Chicago, Ill 


versity, 


1960 

February 1-5 University of South 
ern California, Los Angeles, Calif 

March 21-25—Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 

June 6-10—-Fordham University, 
New York, N. Y 

July 11-15—University of Denver, 
Denver, Colo 

September 12-16—-University of 


Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn 


October 10-14—Northwestern Uni 
versity, Chicago, IIl 








MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS AND INJURIES 
BY STATES — 1958 and 1957 


Forty-four states and the District of Columbia report their death 


and injury experience for eleven months or less 


Injury totals and changes should be interpreted with some caution 
because of the effect of continuing changes in insurance laws and re 


porting requirements, efforts among many states to get more com 


plete reporting, and increasing claims consciousness of those in 


volved in accidents 


MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS AND INJURIES BY STATES 


1957 and 1958 


1958 
% Change Ratio of 


Months Deathstt lojuriestt 1957 to 1958 Injuries 


Reported 1958 


1 totals and cl 


states and mo 


1957 1958 1957 Deaths Injuries to Deaths 








April, 1959 











NEW PUBLICATIONS 





THE SAFETY LIBRARY 


By Lois Zearing, Assistant Librarian, NSC 


Books, pamphlets, and articles of interest to safety men. 


Accidents 

Accident Death Toll in Canada, Sta 
tistical Bulletin, p. 9-10, November, 
1958 

Causes versus Symptoms in Auto- 
mobile Accidents, Robert C. Blossom 
The Journal of the American Medical 
Association, p. 2224-2225, December 
27, 1958 

(The most effective method of treat 
ing the problem of automobile deaths 
and injuries is to reduce the number. ) 

A Study of Speed in Injury Produc 
ing Accidents: A Preliminary Report 
John O. Moore. Reprinted from Ame 
ican Journal of Public Health p. 1516 
1525, November, 1959 


(Revision of Highway Research 
Bulletin No, 142, Accident Analysis 
and Impact Studies. ) 


Air Pollution 

Auto Experts to Tell SAE Four 
Plans for Smog Control. Aatomotive 
News, p 6, January 19, 1959. 


Automobiles 

‘59 Cars Outstanding in Safety: 
Have Greater Stability and Visibility 
Automobile Safety, p. 6, Fall 1958. 


Commercial V ebicles 

Adding the Finishing Touches to a 
Fleet Safety Program. H. B. Lowden 
A.T.A. News, p. 12, 14 and 15, De- 
cember, 1958 





Learn how 


“AUTOMATIC SUPERVISOR" 


WAGNER 


be called an “automatic supervisor.” 


more than 2¢ 5 


safer driving and control speed. A 





Nome 


on truck promotes “//jj 
savings and safety. 8" | 


SANGAMO TAC it 0G RAPH graphically 


records starts, idling, stops, speeds of run 


A Tachograph mounted on the dash of a truck might well 


speedometer that graphically records trip information 
needed to make fleet operations more efficient. For a little 
‘¢ day (the cost of a Tachograph chart) 
you gain facts that help you reduce wasted time, encourage 
Tachograph on a 
vehicle is almost like having a supervisor actually ride 
along on every trip. For details, mail the coupon. 


RNC UI NO SNE A SCY RN A UTR 


Wagner Electric 





It is a recording 


CHART TELLS ALL 





Corporation | 
6467 PLYMOUTH AVE. ¢« ST. LOUIS 14, MO. 


Please send a copy of Bulletin SU-3 





Cc 





City 


We operate 
al 


pony 
Address 





State 





Vehicles 





WwS59-4 


ae Sem amma 


Circle Item No. 3—Reader Service Card 


Advocate Governors for Safety's 
Sake. A.T.A. News, p. 12, December, 
1958. 

(Several cities have geared cabs to 
35 miles per hour.) 

At Cleveland Yellow Cab: 
tion and Interest = Safety. 
Industry| Auto Rental News, p. 
22, January, 1959. 


Instruc- 
Taxicab 
12 and 


Personalized Service, Safety, Mod- 
ern Equipment, Command Loyalty for 
Hackensack Yellow Cab. A.T.A. 
News, p. 22-23, December, 1958. 

(Drivers safety rules read over the 
air by dispatcher, four times an hour 
day and night.) 

To Stop Accidents—Try the Shock 
Treatment. Bill Palmer. Commercial 
Car Journal, p. 78-79, January, 1959. 

(Drivers must report in person to 
top management if involved in an 
accident. ) 


Conferences 

Traffic Safety Facts for Lawmakers. 
L. J. McEnnis, Jr., Traffic Digest and 
Review, p. 10-11, January, 1959. 

(Conferences sponsored by the Pres 
ident’s Committee for Trafhc Safety 
and the Council of State Governments 
to encourage legislative study of street 
and highway needs in each state. ) 


Driver Education 

Education in Motor Vehicle Acci- 
dent Prevention. Amos E, Neyhart 
The Journal of the American Medical 
Association. p. 2209-2212, December 

7, 1958. 

(Suggest that physicians become real 
crusaders for one of the most im- 
portant school subjects—driver educa 
tion. ) 

“Driver Education, the Case for 
Life.’’ Virgil M. Rogers and Walter 
A. Cutter. Traffic News and View's 

January, 1959 

(A discussion of driver education 
what it is, who supperts it, and its 
value. ) 

Driver Licensing 

Driver License Examinations. Pre 
pared under the direction of J. Stan- 
nard Baker, Director of Research and 
Development, Traffic Institute, North 
western University. 1959, 202p. Amer 
Association of Motor 
912 Bart 
$1.00 


Vehicle 
Building, 


ican 
Administrators, 
Washington 6, D. ¢ 

(A manual for driver-licensing au 
thorities in the examining of appli 
cants for drivers’ licenses. ) 
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Drivers and Driving 

Safety Called Problem of “Average 
Driver.” Automotive News, p. 42, 
February 2, 1959. 

(Forum on automobile accidents 
conducted by Duke University — re- 
sponsibility for auto safety rests on 
the shoulders of the average intelligent 
driver. ) 


Highways 

Development of New Non-skid 
Road Surface Treatment. 1958. High- 
way Research Board, 2101 Constitu- 
tion Avenue, Washington 25, D. ¢ 
Bulletin 184, 50¢. 

(Includes “The Development of 
Resinous Skid-Resistant Surfaces for 
Highways” by H. S. Nagin and others, 
p- 1-9 and “Application of a New 
Non-skid Surface Treatment’ by War- 
ren M. Creamer and R. E. Brown, p. 
9-10.) 

Handling Trafic During Freeway 
Construction. Roads and Streets, p. 
88-89-+, January, 1959. 

(Talk by Burton Marsh of the 
American Automobile Association on 
the public's attitudes and what motor- 
ists expect in safe direction during 
construction. ) 

Indiana is Eliminating Its Old Nar- 
row “Killer’’ Bridges. John Peters. 
Better Roads, p. 16-17+, January, 
1959. 


Ice Removal 

Salt for Ice and Snow Removal. Salt 
Institute, 33 N. La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago 2, Illinois (1958). 23p. 

(The facts about public safety and 
automotive corrosion. ) 


Motor Vehicle Industry 

Auto Industry's 1958 Safety Grants 
Top $1,500,000. Automotive Safety, 
Fall 1958, p. 3. 


Parking 

Parking Practices on College Cam- 
puses in the United States. L. H. 
Csanyi. 1958. 19p. Iowa Engineer- 
ing Experiment Station, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa. Bulletin No. 
181. SO0¢. 

(The purpose of this survey was to 
compile information related to auto- 
mobile trafic and parking conditions 
on college campuses and to find out 
how they were being handled. ) 


Pedestrians 


Exit ‘Scramble’ in San Francisco 


William Marconi. Traffic Engineering, 
p. 20, January, 1959. 

(This type of pedestrian control 
was popular with citizenry but did not 
prove efficient in moving traffic.) 

Why Not a Pedesculator System ? 
George Hollich. 
p. 28-31, January, 1959. 


Street En ginee riNg, 


(Second-story sidewalks for pedes 
trian throng in business districts would 
double traffic capacity. ) 


Psychology 

Human Aspects of Trathe Accidents 
are Analyzed. 
5-6, Fall, 1958 

(Trafhe Institute of Northwestern 
University set up scientific program 
not only to get new data on accidents, 
but to learn new concepts and tech 
niques for collecting accident statis 
tics. ) 


Automotive Safety) P- 


Physicians 
Objectives for State Medical Society 
Trafic Safety Committees. John R 


»t the American 


2215-2217, 


Rodgers. The Journa 
Medical Association, p 
December 27, 1958 

(The medical profession is needed 
in the field of trathc safety and its 
effective leadership can be supplied by 
committees whose functions should be 
to guide and stimulate. ) 


Signs and Signals 


Overhead Signs—-Standard Plans 
Used for Structures. George W. Smith 
Highways and Publi 
25-30, November-Decem 


California 
W ork p 
ber, 1958 


(California's signing of modern 
freeways provided safety, effective and 


economical service. ) 


Traffic Program 

Official Trafic Satety Program for 
1959, District of Columbia. 1958 
32p. Chairman, Trath« Coordinating 


Committee, District of Columbia, 





of conditions. 
It is now bein 





THE “EYES” HAVE IT.... 


Here is an aid that has proven practical in teaching visually the principles of safety. 
It's simple, effective and works wonders in teaching your drivers. 

The MAGNO SAF-T BOARD is the result of studies by outstanding safety instructors 
and engineers. Safety directors, traffic managers, driving instructors, insurance agents 
and adjusters get a clear picture of how accidents occurred visually by reconstruction 


used from coast to coast by fleet owners, insurance and public utility 
companies, colleges and schools, and many other concerns interested in public safety. 
Consisting of a BOARD with typical street intersections on one side. The other side 
is a BLACKBOARD on which any street or road situation can be drawn with chalk and 
then erased. It has scale models of vehicles, traffic markers and accessories that can 
be placed in any conceivable traffic situation. 

Write for our folder. It contains full information. 


MAGNO SAF-T BOARD. 


EMIGSVILLE, PA. 
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Walkers Win 


From Page 10 


police precinct squad room prom! 
nently pg ny a pedestrian accident 
spot map for the accidents in that pre 
cinct, and running com 
parison of injuries and deaths with 
the previous year. From time to time 
placards of various types have been 
erected in the squad rooms, graphi 
cally illustrating the ordinance vio 
lations 

‘We also provide for all officers in 
the Uniform cover for 
their ticket book, which spells out the 
major violations, the section numbers 
of the ordinance and also the specifi 
language of the ordinance,’ said Wil 
liam H. Polkinghorn, Detroit Police 
Department director of traffic. ‘This 
not only reminds the officers constantly 
of the ordinance, but it also enables 
them more easily and more correctly 
to fill out a violation ticket 

Once week the 
sends trafhe 


contains a 


Division a 


each department 


out a 


safety 


messape 


which is read at three successive roll 
calls to every officer in the department. 
Prepared under the supervision of 
Deputy Superintendent of Police 
James C. Berg, the weekly roll call 
message often is devoted to the pedes- 
trian ordinance. 

The department also conducts an 
inter precinct traffic safety contest each 
quarter, Programs involving pedes- 
trian education, enforcement and en- 
gineering are given heavy weight in 
the scoring of the contest, 

A few years ago the Detroit Traffic 
Co-ordinating Committee asked the 
Department of Streets and Trafhc to 
undertake an exhaustive analysis of all 
pedestrian accidents in the city in the 
prior year. The co-ordinating commit 
tee is composed of representatives of 
the police department, the Streets and 
Traffic Department, the Traffic Court 
and the Trafhi Safety Association 


Working in co-operation with the 
police and TSA, the traffic engineers 
employed an accident report covering 





FREEZE PROOF 
WATER PROOF 
FADE PROOF 
TROUBLE PROOF 


EASY TO INSTALL OR 
REMOVE 


MADE LIKE A 

FINE WATCH 
BUILT FOR YEARS 
OF SERVICE 

Write or Wire for 
Beautiful Catalog 

or Contact your Jobber 


TRIPPE MFG. COMPANY 


+ + HS 


133 N. Jefferson St. 


3 © 0° REVOLVING LIGHT 


a 
360° 
~~ 








HI-BALL 






For wreckers, ambulances, emergency vehicles of 
all types, here is the most eye-catching, effective 
light made. Price is LOW! Ultimate in a WARN- 
ING light! Flip the switch and instantly the 
parabolic mirror rotates about the 100 candle- 
power bulb .. . 60 TIMES A MINUTE! Flash is 
so intense that all traffic is alerted. 


Dept. D-2 
Chicago 6, Ill 
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29 different items. The completed re 
port contained the most thorough and 
detailed analysis of pedestrian acci- 
dents ever prepared in Detroit and 
prompted immediate action on the 
part of the co-ordinating committee 
and its member groups. 

As a result, the Department of 
Streets and Traffic ad on-the- 
spot studies of more than 70 inter- 
sections where three or more pedes- 
trian accidents occurred, determining 
the engineering assistance that might 
be made and subsequently making the 
improvements. 


Education Big Factor 


Detroit schools carry on a compre 
hensive educational program among 
elementary school children. And the 
pedestrian protection ordinance serves 
as the basis for these instructions 
Police ofhcers of the Traffic Safety 
Bureau, who conduct special programs 
in the schools, and school teachers, 
who integrate safety into their regular 
classroom instruction, say they no 
longer emphasize that children must 
never cross the street in mid-block 

The point we do emphasize is that 
the children must always stop at the 
curb and look both ways before cross 
ing,’ said Lt. Reyniear Staats, in 
charge of the school safety othcers 
“While this is no longer a require 
ment of the ordinance, it is a common 
sense rule applicable particularly to 
children. We tell the children they 
must never play in the street, must 
never run from between parked cars. 
These are important provisions of the 
ordinance and we stress them in out 
teaching.” 

Adults too have been and are sub 
jected to a wide variety of educational 
media. Pedestrian accidents are the 
theme of several phases of Detroit's 
Posters, leaflets, 
otten to in 


educational program 
billboards, all are 

form Detroit pedestrians of the need 
to be alert in crossing Detroit streets 


usc d 


Newspapers have spearheaded the 
development of a public support pro 
gram, as well as the educational as 
pects. Articles in their news columns, 
feature stories, picture page spreads 
all have highlighted the dangers ot 
Detroit tor afoot in 
depicting ordinance provisions. And 
equally important, or perhaps more 
so, the papers have given solid edi 
torial backing to the ordinance and 
its enforcement by police and courts 


streets persons 
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Of course, the major credit for the 
success of this program must go to 
the police officers who daily enforce 
the pedestrian ordinance. And the ofh- 
cers have been enforcing it vigorously 
since it was inaugurated in 1942 


True, it hasn't always been easy, 
and there have been a couple of set- 
backs which affected the issuance of 
violation tickets for a time. One oc- 
curred when an erudite Detroit news 
paper columnist received what he 
claimed was an unjustified ticket. He 
not only proved this to his satisfaction 
in three full columns he devoted to the 
matter, but he also proved it when 
he defended himself in court. He 
was acquitted 


A second happened when a woman 
attorney, who refused to identify her 
self to an officer poised to give her a 
ticket, was taken to police headquarters 

forcibly, she claimed—and actually 
booked for a violation. Out of the 
resulting furor from the case, ticket 
issuance slumped sharply 


Until 1955 enforcement of the ot 
dinance averaged about 35,000 tickets 
a year, with about 80 per cent of them 
issued to pedestrians and the re 
mainder to drivers who violate ot 
dinance provisions 


Ticket Does Trick 


The fine schedule sets up a $2 fine 
for pedestrians and a $5 fine for 
motorists who violate the pedestrian 
ordinance. But enforcement officials 
say that the idea of receiving the 
ticket makes a vivid impression on 
the offender and the amount of the 
fine is secondary 


In 1955 enforcement took a modet 
ate upturn to 39,051 tickets, and pe 
destrian injury accidents for the first 
time were tewer than 20 per cent of 
the total. The next year enforcement 
increased sharply with the issuance of 
47,912 tickets and pedestrian injuries 
again were under 20 per cent 


Nearly 17,000 more tickets, or 64, 
209, were issued in 1957 and the pet 
centage of pedestrians to all persons 
injured was 18.3 per cent. Last year 
nearly 80,000 pedestrian tickets were 
issued and the percentage ot pedes 
trians injured to the total was 16.8 per 
cent 

Director of Trathe Polkinghorn ex 
plains this sharp entorcement increase 
in the last four years in this way 


“We began to give even greater 
emphasis to the enforcement of the 
ordinance in 1955. We prepared 
monthly reports for all precincts and 
traffic bureaus, giving detailed break 
downs on where and when the pedes 
trian accidents happened and what 
were the causes. Our officers realized 
from this that they should write up 
pedestrian violators and when acci- 
dents began coming down they felt 
their efforts were bringing results. You 
can’t overestimate what such a feeling 
of accomplishment achieves in terms of 
action and morale 


In addition to the increased en 
forcement, the police also stepped up 
their educational program for pedes 
trians 


Nor is the enforcement of this or 
dinance confined strictly to men in the 
stationary traffic bureau, who direct 
trafic at busy downtown or key intet 
sections throughout the city, or to 


other trathe division personnel 


In the police department's total traf- 
fic enforcement program, the precinct 
personnel, who are responsible for 
general police tasks, write about 40 
per cent of the tickets. This is also 
true in pedestrian enforcement 

But, regardless of their areas ot 
operation, all ofhcers have about the 
same attitude towards handing out 
tickets. Patrolmen Buford S. Duval 
of the Stationary Trathc Bureau, James 
A. Hoye, a motor cycle officer, and 
Withold Stachura, a scout car ofhcer 
sum it up this way 

We don’t enjoy issuing pedestrian 
tickets, or any other kind of ticket, for 
that matter. But the simple truth is 
that every ofhcer of our department 
has taken an oath to enforce all laws 
and to protect life and property to the 
best of his ability. And the most ef 
fective way we can protect life and 
property is by enforcing trafhc laws 

We'd rather issue a million tickets 
than to call an ambulance to carry 


away a mangled body.” @ 


The HARGER DRUNKOMETER::- 


takes 
potential killers 
off the road 


Tue greatest highway danger is a 
combination of gasoline in the tank of 
a high-powered car, and alcohol in the 
blood stream of its driver. But even 
when a law officer is reasonably sure 
that a driver is “under-the-influence,” 
he finds it hard to pin a drunken driv- 
ing charge on him, based on the ofh- 
cer’s observation, alone 

With the aid of a HARGER DRUNK 
OMETER test, however, the problem 
of convicting the guilty—and exonerat 
ing the innocent—is reduced to its sim- 
plest possible terms. This is the oldest 
and most widely used of the breath 
methods for determining the presence 
or absence of alcohol in the blood 
Wherever it has been introduced, the 
ratio of convictions to arrests in un 
der-the-influence cases has increased 
remarkably. 

Protect the law-abiding by convict 
ing more drunken drivers with the 


HARGER DRUNKOMETER 








Send coupon for further information. 


STEPHENSON CORPORATION 
Red Bank, New Jersey 


Please send me Folder J-4 
NAME 

TITLE 

STREET 
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Publication of product announcements in this section should not be 
construed as endorsement or approval by the National Safety Council. 


Bumper 
Lift Jack 


Model WA-56 Air Operated 
Bumper Lift Jack features one 
eee operation, an air control 
valve and a safety lock release 
that is operated with one hand 
The safety lock operates in 6 
height locking positions. The 
saddle adjustment is from a 
minimum of 19” inside to inside 
to a maximum of 564,” outside to outside 
reach of the saddles is 1414” 
front of the saddles 


” 


The forward 
from the cylinder to the 


The WA-56 has a lifting stroke of 24” making the 


saddle high point 3244,” from a low of 81, The capacity 
is 3000 Ibs 


Weaver Mfg. Co., 2166 S. 9th St., Springfield, Ill. 
(item 41) 


Safety 
Belt 
Apparatus 


A recent develop 
ment in safety belts 
was designed to ap 
peal to the motoring 
uublic. The new belt 
mas no buckles to 
fasten and unfasten, 

no loose ends dangling out of the door on the ground and 
no straps or buckles cluttering up the seat when they are 
not wanted. These factors have caused many motorists to 
feel the use of seat belts objectionable and an inconvenience 

The belt has three basi components: a one piece fabric 
belt; a floor mounted spring loaded reel and locking 
mechanism to which one end of the belt is permanently 


fastened: and a special slot shaped receptacle in the car 
door wherein the user inserts the tree end of the belt and 
it slides downward until it locks 


lo detach the belt trom the receptacl in the door, the 
user sunply opens the door, The same linkage that oper 
ates the door lock mechanism automatically unlocks and 


eyects the belt end 

Additional tcatures included are 

A quick release lift lever to release the belt in event 
the door handle linkage is jammed or otherwise made in 


operative by an accident; Anti-inertia locking mechanism 


design to prevent belt release by any type of impact; Pro 
visions for quick change of belt webbing, without stitching, 
when it becomes worn or dirty; A mechanical interlock to 
prevent operation of power seat until restraining means 
on belts has been released; One-handed belt adjustment 
control; Positive protection against having door thrown 
open by crash impact; And an indicator light flashes when 
the driver's belt is not secure 


Advance Safety Devices, 2474 Washington St., San 
Francisco, Calif. (Item 42) 


Sign 
Spans 


New sign spans 
used on the approach 
to the Hampton 
Roads Tunnel, 
Hampton Roads, 

Virginia, are made of tubular aluminum. They consist of 
tapered up-rights and a tapered cross member. This type 
of sign span is particularly suitable for short span widths 
and small sign loadings. The light weight of the tubular 
aluminum facilitates installation, yet the span is strong 
enough to withstand winds up to 100 mph. Another fea 
ture of the all-aluminum construction is that it requires no 
painting or other costly maintenance 

Traffic and Street Sign Co., Pfaff and Kendall, New- 
ark, N. J. (Item 43) 


Outdoor 
Luminaire 


No. 440 heavy-duty outdoor lu 
minaire is a One-plece prismatic re 
fractor made of thermal shock 
It is designed for 
use with 400 watt mercury vapor 


resisting glass 


or SOO watt incandescent lamps 


The over-all dimensions are 

16144” diameter and 15%” in 

depth. A mechanical holding de 

vice supports the glass member by means of stainless steel 

spring hinge and pressure latches securely hold the retractor 

This keeps the interior 
of the unit weather tight and free of dirt 


assembly against a gasketed hood 


The luminaire can be installed on cast aluminum bracket 
No. 0877 or a standard pol bracket arm 


Holophane Co., Inc., 342 Madison Ave., New York 
17, N. ¥. (item 44) 


For More tafermetion—Circle Item on the Reader Service Postcord 
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Reaction 
Timer 
This reaction timer is a 

complete, self-contained 

unit that measures, by 

means of psychophysical 

testing, both simple and 

complex driver reaction 

time. It determines reaction 

time limitations quickly, 
scientifically and accurately. Utilizing colored lights that 
represent traffic signals, and realistic car controls, the easy 
to-operate reaction timer simulates actual driving conditions 
for the subject. It measures simple reaction time by testing 
the subject's response to a signal he knows in advance; 
measures complex reaction time by requiring the subject 
to respond differently to a choice of signals, thus injecting 
a “think factor’ before the response. Test scores are then 
compared with scientifically determined safe reaction time 
Margins, at given car speeds, for stopping, following, obey 
ing road signs and meeting other highway emergencies 
Each driver learns his reaction time limitations in relation 
to the mathematics of the highway and is trained to com 
pensate his behind-the-wheel habits accordingly. The re 
action timer was developed to augment other driver testing 
and training equipment used in highway safety programs 
It is compactly designed and precision-engineered, com 
»letely portable, and is self-contained in a sturdy, handsome 
eatherette carrying Case The reaction timer operates on 
110 volts, 60 cycle, A. C. current 


Porto-Clinic Instruments, Inc., 298 Broadway, New 
York 7, N. Y. (Item 45) 


ll | 


Barricade 
Bracket 
This welded heavy-gauge 
protective mount ts both theft 
proot and impact-resistant and 
is designed to accommodate 
the manutacturer’s transistor 
ized hazard-warning flashers 
The bracket ts mounted by 
four screws with the positioning ledge tlush along the top 
of the wooden barricade. Once the flasher unit is inserted, 
these mounting screws are inaccessible 
The mount will accommodate several models. A_ field 


” 


tested tamper-proot bolt, available in lengths of from |! 


to 2”, securely anchors the flasher battery case inside the 


bracket 
equipped with the brackets, and the flashers themselves 
quickly inserted at the hazard site 


Hazard Warning Lighting Div., R. E. Dietz Co., 221 
Wilkinson St., Syracuse 1, N. Y. (Item 46) 


Barricade members can thus be permanently 


Traffic 
Guide 
The Line-O-Guard is a 
spiked shape trathe guide 
that gives positive protec 
tion for newly painted traf 
fic lines, channels tratt« 
surely and safely, and 
presents an effective barricade to warn motorists of road 
hazards 


It is constructed of polyethylene plastic and bounces 
back to shape even after the crushing force of heavy trucks 
Che plastic is weather proof, will not chip, peel or crack, 
and is not harmed by grease, salt or chemicals 


The 91,” x 814” guide is available in permanent bright 
red or brilliant yellow colors 

A weighted base and large holes in the sides make the 
Line-O-Guard easy to place and retrieve, and prevent the 
unit from either blowing or rolling away. Molded feet 
eliminate smearing of fresh paint. The device has been 
tield-tested by the State Highway Departments. They have 
indicated it offers effective trathc control despite strong 


winds and heavy thru-state truck traft« 


M-B Corp., New Holstein, Wis. (Item 47) 


HHH News Items Hiei 


Stephenson 
Corporation 

Timothy J. O'Shea has been 
appointed Sales Manager of this 
Red Bank, New Jersey, manu 
facturer of Resuscitators, Con 
trolled Respiration Units 
Drunkometers and Breathalyzers 


Mr. O'Shea has over 10 years experience in sales man 


agerial « apacities 


Cataphote Corporation 
he promotion of two key executives and the appoint 
ment ot four sales representatives has been announced by 


this Mississippi manufacturer of trathc control products 


Jack E. Fagala has been named General Manager and 
William | 
Fagala has been with the tirm for four years, and was 
formerly Division Manager responsible for manufacturing 


Lowry has been promoted to Sales Managet 
t : 


operations, Lowry has been with the company for five years 


In addition, the following sales representatives have been 
appointed: Benjamin A. Johnson, Chicago; Frank Collins, 
San Francisco; Edward H. Toman, Philadelphia; and 
Thomas A. Mitchell, Atlanta 


For More information—Circle item on the Reader Service Postcard 
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SAFETY PRODUCT 


ete. 


Fieodlight Catalog No. 320 


> 


enclosed return poste! card 
Portable Traffic Signal 
With Radio Control 


j »-Bigna 


ail 


For more details role Ne. 82 
on enclosed return poste! card 


Reflective Beads 


LAt i 


Setails « 


osed return p< 


2-Way Radio Unit 


M 


ed returns 


Reflectorized Traffic Signs 
Lane Markings 


w ft 


For more details e No @ 
on enclosed return poste! card 


Portable Pedestrian Overpass 
‘ t ! : an) per ! pe 
busy treet highway 


verpas 


wide 


fen 


erature 


Grand River Av 


For more details circle No. 66 
eon enclosed return poste! card 


3-Way Traffic Control 
me Blectronic Prote« 
Hawthort Ay Mel 
how El-Tee radi 

f traffi control 

f existing 


mov 


For more details circle No. 67 
on enclosed return poste! card 


ice Control 
calcium 

ontroi 1 
Columbia 
} 1 Gateway 
Pittaburg! Properti 
aptability stor 
ommendatior f variou storm cor 


mixing method 
thor ire included 


For more details circle No. 68 
on enclosed return poste! card 


Transistorized Hazard 
Warning Lights 

r at t mac Dn 

all 

Add 

toug! 

resuit 

lighting 

Literatur 


{ iid 


more details rcle No. 69 
enclosed return poste! card 


Photoelectric Street Lighting 
Controls 


Sun Switel 


For more details circle No. 90 
on enclosed return postal card 


Radar Speed Control 
The Patroilmaster 65600, a portabl tripl 
inge radar unit designed for ne-man 
r operation afford lectivity of 
ge t uit traffic condition It eco 
nically effects speeds control, has court 
ptance and doubl the efficiency of 
perating police force Literatur give 
full details General Electronics Div 
Monument Engineering Co 1625 Bell 
fonte St Indianapolis, Ind 


For more details circle No. 9! 
on enclosed return postal card 


Plywood Traffic Signs 
A new catalog containing detailed infor 
mation on Ply-Aloy plywood sign panels 


for traffic control released by St. Paul and 
Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma 1, Wash. It 
is available to traffic engineers, highway 

officials and sign shops. Of particular in 
terest in a section on the resistance of Ply 

Giaze and Ply-Aloy to weathering and 
indalism 


For more details circle No. 92 
on enclosed return postal card 


Traffic Marking Paint 
A tough new traffic paint, rigidly tested 

for rowl wear and driver visibility, pro 
vid rilliant, long-lasting traffic mark 
ings on a variety of road surfa Called 
Jet-Dri, it may be applied by conve 
tional highway painting equipment or 
hand with brush or roller. Literature gives 
full detail Jet-Dri Div Consolidated 
Chemical and Paint Mfg. Cx i44 Lafay 
tte St.. New York, N. ¥ 

For more details circle No. 93 

on enclosed return postal card 


Treelike Lighting Standards 
Seven blocks of Chicago's State Street 
now boast 70 tree-like lighting poles with 
280 giant fluorescent luminaires that pr 
vide i maintained illumination level 
i4 foot candk r e units are radical in 
ntribute to facade lighting 
treet lighting. For details on 
ind other unusual lighting designs 
write The Union Metal Mfg. Co Canton 
Ohi 


For more details circle No. 94 
on enclosed return postal card 


Lighting Equipment 
A comprehensive presentation 
lightit equipment and its appli 
w S-section catal 
lighting ur 
lighting, aré 
veered, Re 
igh Ave Chk 


For more details circle No. 9 
on enclosed return postal card 


Ups the Traffic Safety Factor 
Proper! reflectorized pavement 
rking taunch ally of traffic en 

gineer constantly work to make 

treet an¢ highway safer Cataphot 
waterproof reflective traffic beads clearly 
define treet and highway contours and 
traffic lanes and foul weather. Literature 
gives full detail Cataphote Corp  @ 

Box 2066, Jackson, Mis 

For more details circle No. %% 
on enclosed return postal card 


Parking Meters 
When maintenance ost of a parking 
consistentl low and revenue 
ently high, that parking meter gives 
exceptional service Simplicity of con 
truction and unusual ruggedness give 
Mi-Co manual meter 1 long productive 
life Literature gives full details. Mi-Co 
Parking Meters, P. ©. Box 668, Covington 
Ky 
For more details circle No. 97 
on enclosed return postal card 
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The Safety Library Automotive Safety One Madison Ave 
. Automobile Manufacturers Association New York 10, N. Y 

From Page 41 320 New Center Bldg ‘ F 

Detroit 2, Mich ae 
Room 514, District Building, Wash B. Road Gillette Publishing Co 
ington 4, D. ¢ ™ p ri — 22 W. Maple St 

d errin c. : 
(Program consists of a compilation 173 W. Madison St hicago 10, Ill 


of action items designed to improve Chicago Ill Laxicab Industry/ Auto Rental Neu 
traffic safety. ) California H ghwa wind Publi Taxi Weekly, Inc 
W ork 00 W. 57th St 
P.O. Box 1499 New York 19, N.Y 


ADDRESSES OF MAGAZINES 
Sacramento 7, Calif Traffic D 


MENTIONED 


° © seal > cassne 
Commercial Car ] Marnal ee Review 
; l'rathc Institute 
ATA Net Chilton Co , 
Al, ews Chanent ond'4Gs © Northwestern University 
| 4 ) . 
American Taxicab Association Philadel hi p denen 1804 Hinman Ave 
4415 N. California Ave San oS Evanston, Ill 


Chicago 25, Ill Journal of the American Medica 
; Association lraffic Engineering 

, j » Io 14 2 ; lt os ¥E 
‘ nevican f oe f Public Health 535 N. Dearborn St Institue of Traffic Engineers 
nmnaricen ublic Health Association Chicago 10, Il 2029 K St., N. W. 
L 0 Broadway R Washington 6, D. ¢ 
New York 19, N. Y > ( 

Gillette Publishing Co Traffic News and Viet 

sailed _ a fhe ws and Views — 
) “t ews 2 W. Maple St Association of Casualty and 
Slocum Publishing Co Chicago 10, Ill Surety Cos 
2666 Penobscot Bldg Statistical Bulletin 60 John St 

. ) ; 
Detroit 26, Mich Metropolitan Life Insurance Cc New York 38, N. Y 


Pa rents Want, dowond- Take the time to check 
your safety patrol today! 
A WELL EQUIPPED “standard Sefety Patrol 


Equipment items listed 


dd ind Streets 





4 ’ below and be sure your 
a ety Patrol cana onahons are prop- 
erly uniformed and ready 


to perform the vital task 


That’s where we can help... of protecting your chil- 
. . 8 . . _n, i ll ki f 
Graubard’s Equipment is nationally ws hp r inde '¢ 


known as the school safety patrol 


° nm ‘ ” Belts 
> > « ‘ ) sg «S . 
equipment “That Promotes Safety. Tie, Chien 


It does this by fulfilling both of the Badges 
conditions essential to a really effec- Arm Brassards 


tive Safety Patrol. Emblems 
. Raincoats 


First, it gives each patrol member a Capes 
lefini [ iin: aia Caution Flags 
definite sense of responsibility anc Merit Awards 


a pride in doing his job well. Boots & Overshoes 
. ; ~ , ” Cc 1 Digbys 
Second, being “Standard Equipment tote, , 


it is recognized by school children School Warning 
i i ik uring their re- Signs 
and motorists alike, assuring at Mie Cantuel 


spect and cooperation. Signs 


& y / Note New Address 
L 236 High Street 
ie A att Largest Safety Patrol Outfitters’ Newark 2, N. J. 
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SAFETY PRODUCT 


Pe cs et eo es 


Floodlight Catalog No. 320 
dlight book 


by Crouse-Hinds since 962 is avail 


The first completely new flo 


it is4 pages ! divided into 14 
ol devoted t pha of flood light 
ind the product used. Several se 

2 well as product are entirely 

use-Hinds Co Syracuse 1, N. Y 


For more details circle No. 6! 
on enclosed return poste! card 


Portable Traffic Signal 
With Radio Control 
Ports gnal aut mati radi 
traffi light 
ntroi at an 
n Moreover 
wide range of 
traffic control 
ds of operation 
manual, flasher 
" detail Dr Matk 
‘orta-Bignal D Alexandria, Va 


For more details circle No. 82 
on enclosed return postal card 


Reflective Beads 


For more details e No 
on enciosed return poste! 
2-Way Radio Unit 
able 


j Mol rt 


* Geta 
nm enclosed return postal ca 
Reflectorized Traffic Signs 
Lane Markings 
rt \A ' 


For more details cle No. @ 
on enclosed return postal card 


Portable Pedestrian Overpass 


n , 50 persons 


per 

d highways 
Overpas 
foot wide 
h fer 


erature 


Im 


Grand River Av Lansing 


For more details circle No. 8 
on enclosed return postal card 


3-Way Traffic Control 
A new bulletin from Electronic Prote« 
tion, Inc 2085 N. Hawthorne Ave., Mel 
Park, lll., explains how El-Tec radio 
interconnection system of traffic control 
vide more efficient use of existing 
noves traffic more safely by mov 
progressivel and give greater as 
of accident-free runs by emergency 


For more details circle No. 87 
on enclosed return postal card 


Ice Control 

The latest information on calcium chlor 
de-rock salt mixtures for ice control is 
ivailable in booklet form from Columbia 
Southern Chemical Corp 1 Gateway 
Center Pittsburgh 22, Pa Properties 
idaptability mixing methods 
recommendations for various storm con 


storage 


ditior ure included 


For more details circle No. 88 
on enclosed return postal card 


Transistorized Hazard 
Warning Lights 
Field teat mad at both 800 and 200 
rov Visi-Flash more visible in all 
uither than other flasher Add 
rd, reliabilit low t, tough 
TI result 


I 


warning lighting 
t Literatur 


Cc 114 


For more details circle No. 89 
on enclosed return postal card 


Photoelectric Street Lighting 
Controls 


giv 
Rip! 


For more details circle No. 90 
on enclosed return postal card 


Radar Speed Control 
The Patrolmaster 5X sortabl tripl 
nee radar imit ¢ eT or ne-ma;r 
r operation lectivity of 
suit tra < ( ns It eco 
ully effect pee i l, has court 
une and dk efficiency of 
erating police ce Literature gives 
full details Genera Electronics Div 
Monument Engineering Co 1625 Bell 
Indianapoli Ind 


fonte St 


For more details circle No. 9! 
on enclosed return postal card 


Plywood Traffic Signs 
A new catalog containing detailed infor 
ition on Ply-Aloy plywood sign panels 


LITERATURE 


for traffic control released by St. Paul and 
Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma 1, Wash. It 
is available to traffic engineers, highway 
officials and sign shops. Of particular in- 
terest is a section on the resistance of Ply- 
Glaze and Ply-Aloy to weathering and 
vandalism 


For more details circle No. 92 
on enclosed return postal card 


Traffic Marking Paint 
A tough new traffic paint, rigidly tested 
for road wear and driver visibility, pr« 
vide brilliant, long-lasting traffic mark 
ings on a variety of road surfaces. Called 
Jet-Dri, it may be applied by conven 
tional highway painting 
hand with brush or roller. Literature gives 
full details Jet-Dri Div Consolidated 
Chemical and Paint Mfg. Co 444 Lafay 
ette St., New York, N. Y¥ 

For more details circle No. 93 

on enclosed return postal card 


equipment or by 


Treelike Lighting Standards 

Seven blocks of Chicago's State Street 
now boast 70 tree-like lighting poles with 
280 giant fluorescent luminaires that pro 
vide a maintained illumination level of 
14 foot candles. These units are radical in 
design; they contribute to facade lighting 
as well as street lighting For details on 
these and other unusual lighting designs 
write The Union Metal Mfg. Co., Cantor 
5, Ohio 


For more details circle No. 94 
on enclosed return postal card 


Lighting Equipment 

A comprehensive presentation of Revere 
lightir juipment and its applications are 
given it 1 new &-section catalog. Flood 
light ilrport lighting street luminaires 
ports lighting, are me of the 
Revere Electric Mfg 

Chicago 48, Il 


and pole 

categorte rvered 

Ce 7420 Lehigh Ave 
For more details circle No. 95 
on enclosed return postal card 


Ups the Traffic Safety Factor 
Proper! laid reflectorized pavement 
marking ire a staunch ally of traffic en 
work to make 
tres and highways safer Cataphot« 
waterproof reflective traffic beads clearly 
define treet and highway contours and 
traffic lane and foul weather. Literaturé 
gives full detail Cataphote Corp., P. O 
Jacksor Miss 
For more details circle No. %% 
on enclosed return postal card 


gineer w constantly) 


Box 2066 


Parking Meters 

When maintenance costs of a parking 
meter are consistently low and revenue 
consistently high, that parking meter gives 
exceptional service Simplicity of con- 
struction and unusual ruggedness give 
Mi-Co manual meters a long productive 
life Literature gives full details. Mi-Co 
Parking Meters, P. O. Box 668, Covington 
K 


For more details circle No. 97 
on enclosed return postal card 
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The Safety Library 
From Page 41 


Room 514, District Building, Wash- 
ington 4, D. C. 


(Program consists of a compilation 
of action items designed to improve 
trafic safety.) 


ADDRESSES OF MAGAZINES 
MENTIONED 


ATA News 

American Taxicab Association 
4415 N. California Ave 
Chicago 25, Ill 


American Journal of Public Health 
American Public Health Association 
1790 Broadway 

New York 19, N. Y 


Automotive News 
Slocum Publishing Co 
2666 Penobscot Bldg 
Detroit 26, Mich 


Parents Want, dow 


Automotive Safety 

Automobile Manufacturers Association 

320 New Center Bldg 

Detroit 2, Mich. 

Better Road 

A. Perrin 

173 W. Madison St 

Chicago, Ill 

California Highwa 
W ork 

P.O. Box 1499 

Sacramento 7, Calif 

Commercial Car Journal 

Chilton Co 

Chestnut and 56th Sts 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Journal 
As Tae f 

935 N. Dearborn St 

Chicago 10, Ill 

Road 

Gillette Publishing Co 

22 W. Maple St 

Chicago 10, IIL. 

Statistical Bulletin 

Metropolitan Life Insurance C¢ 


and Publi 


t the Ame) 


; 
st? , 
wi0n 


ind Streets 


A WELL EQUIPPED 


Safety Patrol 


GRAUBARD'S 


“America’s Largest Safety Patrol Outfitters 


That’s where we can help... 
@ Graubard’s Equipment is nationally 
known as the school safety patrol 
equipment “That Promotes Safety.” 
It does this by fulfilling both of the 
conditions essential to a really effec- 
tive Safety Patrol. 
First, it gives each patrol member a 
definite sense of responsibility and 
a pride in doing his job well. 


Second, being “Standard Equipment” 
it is recognized by school children 
and motorists alike, assuring their re- 
spect and cooperation. 
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One Madison Ave. 


New York 10, N. Y 


\ Ve ci I N® 1nHeé c TiN’ 
Gillette Publishing Co 
22 W. Maple St 
Chicago 10, Ill 


lL axicab Industry Ante Re ntal News 
Taxi Weekly, Inc. 
200 W. 57th St. 


New York 19, N. Y 


ra ffi Dige it and Revieu 
l'rafhic Institute 
Northwestern University 
1804 Hinman Ave 
Evanston, III. 


lL raph Engineering 

Institue of Trafhic Engineers 
2029 K St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. ¢ 


Traffic News and Views 

Association of Casualty and 
Surety Cos 

60 John St 

New York 38, N. Y 





Take the time to check 
your safety patrol today! 
Look over the many 
“standard” Safety Patrol 
Equipment items listed 
below and be sure your 
patrol members are prop- 
erly uniformed and ready 
to perform the vital task 
of protecting your chil- 
dren, in all kinds of 
weather! .. . 


Belts 

Caps, Heimets 
Badges 

Arm Brassards 
Emblems 
Raincoats 
Capes 

Caution Flags 
Merit Awards 
Boots & Overshoes 
Corporal Digbys 
Trafficones 
School Warning 
Signs 

Traffic Control 
Signs 


Note New Address 
oe 

236 High Street 

Newark 2, N. J. 
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Our NEW 1959 EDITION... 
40 PAGE CATALOG OF 


EMBLEMS * PLAQUES + TROPHIES 
INCENTIVE AWARDS 





NEW! FREE! 
IDEAS FOR SAFETY 


WILLIAMS JEWELRY & MFG. CO. 


Department TS-4, 10 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 3, til. 
Silversmiths Building — CEntral 6-5018 














REFLECTIVE 
BICYCLE LICENSES 


LETS TALK CENTS 


BICYCLE SAFETY 


REDUCE ACCIDENTS 
© xEDUCE THEFT 
© REDUCE COST 


Use 100% reflective bicycle licenses. 
Self sticking, permanent: visible % 
mile at night. Red, yellow, silver. 
8 each in lots of 1000. Quotations 
on larger or smaller quantities. 
N.C.R.(no carbon required) bicycle 
registration forms available. 


CARSTEN PRODUCTS 


15406 THOMAS ST. ALLEN PARK, MICH. 
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Accident Records 
From Page 25 


trafic controls such as flashing lights, 
i-way stops, traffic signals and speed 
Zones 

Accident records provide one of 
the surest indications that intersection 
improvement is due,” according to 
A. J. Cope, statistical engineer for the 
Bureau of Trafhc. “Support groups 
can be of great service if they will urge 
the public to be more diligent about 
pall reporting,” he said. ‘We must 
have the facts about accident frequency 
at an intersection or stretch of road 
way before we can act.”’ 

The intersection of U. S. 54 and 36 
and Illinois route 4 just outside of 
Springfield, Ill., was recently improved 
by the highway department and is 
typical of many such improvements 
made in Illinois and most. states. 
Analysis of traffic accident records, 
Cope shows, governs what is done. 

“This intersection had served traffic 
well for a number of years, but with 
increased trafic volume the accident 
rate at the location increased,’’ Cope 
said. “We were able to alleviate the 
situation temporarily by adjustment of 
signs controlling trafhc, but then a new 
surge of trafic was generated by a real 
estate development in the area. The 
accident experience became critical. 

“When we analyzed accident rec- 
ords at the intersection we found that 
long areas of unrestricted access to 
businesses situated on both sides of 
the main highway was part of the haz- 
ard. A recreation pavilion catering to 
teen-agers was located on one side of 
the highway and the quality of driving 
by a number of this group did not 
help matters,’ Cope said. 

“Within the intersection, accidents 
were caused by impatient and con- 
fused drivers forced to wait for traffic 
gaps, and also in connection with turn- 
ing movements to or from the south 


on route 4 which carried 40 per cent 
of the traffic. 

“Our problem was to (1) reduce 
the number and probability of unsafe 
movement, (2) protect the heavy turn- 
ing movement, and (3) lead traffic 
through obvious and efficient channels. 

“Our photographs show how this 
was done. We (1) used channelizing 
islands and curbs to direct traffic along 
safe pathways, (2) put up a guard rail 
and curb to prevent random entrance 
and exit to business houses, and (3) 
flattened the grade at the intersection 
to give drivers a better perspective of 
the entire area and understanding of 
where to go to accomplish their in- 
tended movement.”’ 

All of this, Cope explained, could 
not have been accomplished without 
careful analysis of past accidents. 

“We have had a minimum of opera- 
tional problems at the intersection 
since its completion,’ Cope said. ‘The 
accident record tells the story. In the 
five years before the changes were 
made, there had been an average of 
nearly ten accidents each year. During 
the year following modernization there 
were no accidents reported.” @ 
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© to obtain information on advertised products 


¢ to obtain material on new products and literature 
¢ to order subscriptions to TRAFFIC SAFETY 


Here's how to use card +2—the first set of numbers 
is keyed to products advertised throughout the maga- 
zine, the second set to items shown in the New 
Product section and the third set to the Safety Prod- 


ucts Literature section. Simply circle the number of any 
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—are included for your benefit 
to help you solve accident prob- 
lems. To get full information 
on a product in which you are 
especially interested, circle the 
corresponding page number on 
the Reader Service Postcard. 
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Only new products or news- 
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—are catalogs, brochures, spec 
sheets and booklets describing 
equipment and services to help 
you solve your traffic safety 
problems. You can build a val- 
uable reference file with these 


free publications. 
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...» your guide to products of importance to your safety program 


Keep up-to-the minute on all the latest advances in Although the Council does not test or examine the 


traffic and transportation safety products and services products advertised or mentioned in the editorial fea- 

tunngh he adunticing peges and new equipment oct- tures, staff engineers and technicians review all product 
torial features in Traffic Safety. 
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HELP US KEEP THE 
THINGS WORTH KEEPING 


I doesn’t take much to re- 
mind you of why you want 
peace. You know it in your 
heart every time you look at 
your daughter. You know we 
must keep the peace. 

But knowing isn’t enough. 
It takes doing. Fortunately 
there is something you can do. 

Peace costs money. Money 
for strength to keep the peace. 
Money for science and educa- 
tion to help make peace last- 
ing. And money saved by in- 
dividuals to help keep our 
economy strong. 

Your Savings Bonds, as a 
direct investment in your coun- 
try, make you a Partner in 
strengthening America’s Peace 
Power. 

The chart below shows how 
the Bonds you buy will earn 
money for you. But the most 
important thing they earn is 
peace. They help us keep the 
things worth keeping. 

Think it over. Are you buy- 
ing as many as you might? 


HOW YOU CAN REACH YOUR SAVINGS GOAL 
WITH SERIES E SAVINGS BONDS 


(in just 8 years, 11 months) 
Ityou | | 
want ahgut| $2:500 | $5,000 | $10,000 
each week! $4.75 | $9.50 | $18.75 


Save 
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BUY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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With CATATHERM REFLECTIVE PLASTIC STRIPING 


you can STRIPE IT...AND FORGET IT 


How often have you embarked on an ambitious striping program 


that goes something like this 


Plans are made work crews assigned . . . and striping begins. 
The first job looks great you're pleased and move on to the 
next spot and the next and the next. Work progresses on 
schedule and then you revisit the initial starting point to find 


your beautiful str:ping job is no more. The traffic paint has almost 
disappeared. Already, it demands restriping and your crews are 
tied up elsewhere 

There is a gimple way to avoid this frustrating situation. Use 
Catatherm Reflective Plastic Striping. Composed of specially for- 





. mulated plastid resins, pigment and over 55‘, reflective traffic beads, 
Catatherm is hot extruded directly and securely onto any pave 
ment is available in white and yellow 
If vou're interested in pavement markings that will outlast good 
| quality paint stripes from 9 to 26 times Catatherm is for you. 
CORPORATION a, hats 
Let us tell you more about Catatherm how you can really 
ED Hi / JACKSON, miSSiSSiFF STRIPE IT AND FORGET IT’. Write today 
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Monvutocturers of CATAPHOTE REFLECTIVE BEADS © CATAFLEX REFLECTIVE COATING © CATALINE REFLECTIVE STRIPING 
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